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HE condition of Spain is rather worse. The Carlists, taking 

advantage of the dissensions among the Republicans, have 
been steadily gaining ground. They have defeated the govern- 
ment forces with slaughter, and Don Carlos has crossed the 
Pyrenees in the wind of a blustering proclamation, and been 
received with enthusiasm by his followers. The most unfortunate 
feature of Spanish troubles, however, is the civil war, for it amounts 
to that, which has broken out among the Republicans. The gov- 
ernment of Senor Pi y Margall has been thus far a failure in its 
attempts to suppress it. An instance of the anarchical state of the 
departments is shown by the riot at Alcoy, where the mob at- 
tacked the government buildings, killed the unhappy mayor and 
dragged his bleeding body through the streets. No more terrible 
commentary on this shocking act of the Republicans can be im- 
agined, than the fact that this was the fate, at the hands of his 
countrymen, of one who had been always a Republican and had 
spent a large private fortune in the cause. Figueras has fled into 
France, where Serrano is enjoying the quiet domestic life of his 


villa at Biarriz, doubtless keeping one eye on fermenting Madrid 
all the while. 


ENGLAND has been endeavoring to forget her trouble about the 
Russian conquest of Khiva, in the gorgeous festivities in honor of 
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the Shah. ‘‘ The successor of Cyrus,’’ as the newspaper reporters 
have delighted to call this personage, has been entertained in the 
most magnificent style. Everything that could be done to dazzle 
eyes familiar with the gorgeousn ess of the East, has been done, 
and the Shah is reported to have been much pleased with his re- 
ception. A review at Windsor, a drawing-room at Buckingham 
Palace, a naval review in the Channel, and a ball at Guildhall, 
were among the events of his visit. If one can judge from the 
newspaper correspondence, the manners of the Persian court have 
not greatly improved since the days of ‘*Cyrus.’” However much 
we may admire the glitter of diamonds and other precious stones, 
they cannot altogether make the man, and even in this age there 
is a lingering prejudice in the minds of well-bred persons against the 
habit of dropping into your neighbor’s lap the bones and scraps 
which you cannot eat, and of spitting into your plate such tit-bits as 
do not suit your palate. His Shahship is said to have been much 
pleased with the beauty of the English blondes, and to have ex- 
pressed his satisfaction in Oriental compliments, which fortunately 
had to pass through the medium of a skillful translator before they 
could delight the ears of the fair objects of his admiration. His 
attempts to increase his stock of wives have thus far been unsuccess- 
ful, the most royally-generous offers having failed to induce the 
ladies to exchange the society of London during the season for 
the seclusion of the harem at Teheran. Apropos of this last, the 
Paris wits, imagining the relief which his Shahship’s absence must 
afford the ladies of his family, have aptly quoted the adage: 
“‘ Quand le chat est absent les souris dansent.’’ It is said that his 
majesty imbibed so much at a supper at Berlin as to justify the 
remark of Odo Russell that ‘‘Dans Ja nuit tous les chats sont 
&7is. 

England has evidently done her best to impress the Shah with 
her wealth and power, and no doubt with effect. Some one has 
suggested, however, that it may occur to his majesty that after all 
he had more reason to dread the ill-will of Russia than that of 
England, for while he is safe from the greatest navy in the world 
the armies of the Czar may at any moment knock at his palace- 
door in Teheran. 


THE capture of Khiva is at length officially announced. The 
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despatch of General Kauffman, the Russian commander, says that 
the Khan has fled and the capital and the whole Khanate is in 
the possession of the invaders. The evident disposition on the 
part of the Russians to take permanent hold of the valley of the 


Attrek, has revived the apprehensions of England, and not with- 
out reason. 


THE ‘‘incident,’’ as the French journals call it, which cost M. 
Beute his portfolio in MacMahon’s cabinet, is rather amusing, as 
showing that French official morality has not altered with the 
changing governments. The idea of subsidizing the press which 
the Minister of the Interior sanctioned was worthy of the best 
days of the late empire. The indignation of the opponents of 
the government, at so shocking an outrage on morality and the 
liberty of the press, was quite refreshing. Nothing is, after all, so 
wicked as the wickedness of bur enemies. 


HOLLAND is not content with the happiness of the nation whose 
annals are written on sand ; she comes out of obscurity again to 
play the role of a belligerent. The terms by which she holds her 
possessions in Sumatra, ceded by England about the beginning of 
the century, secure to her a sort of right to regulate the commerce 
of the whole island. She has been discovering that a large con- 
struction of her power gives her a claim to interfere with Atcheen, 
the only corner of the island which has a history, whose Sultan 
reigns over a dense, fanatically-Mohammedan, immoral, slave- 
dealing population. The war that has broken out bids fair to 
give the Dutch quite enough of fighting, and the Sultan has called 
in the help of Turkey, by acknowledging that the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople is his sovereign. The Tory party who rule in Dutch 
politics are of the old Castlereagh and Eldon stripe—conservatives 
of the bluest, without a particle of real conscience or ethical prin- 
ciple, ready to grasp and plunder and tyrannize, but sworn foes of 
allreforms. The liberals have succeeded in effecting some changes, 
but are hopelessly in the minority, and confess that the colonial 
policy of the country is a disgrace now without a parallel. 


GERMAN politics are in a very decided snarl, which Bismarck’s 
resignation of all office, save that of Chancellor of the Empire, 
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will not simplify. His ‘‘strong government’’ policy, by which 
the Church in Prussia has been reduced to a branch of the Civil 
Service, and the Press has narrowly escaped close muzzling, has 
not been sustained by his colleagues in the Prussian ministry, 
who were rather disposed to let him bear the whole brunt of the 
popular odium. Even Prussian Conservatives begin to question 
whether sweeping innovations—although made in the interests of 
repression—can be called conservative. Even Prussian Liberals 
begin to question whether persecution is ever a truly liberal 
measure, even if the subjects of it are Bishops or Pfaffen. The 
close of the session of the Parliament found the Cabinet hot, ill- 
tempered and out of sorts. Bismarck’s resignation says: ‘‘ Well, 
gentlemen, if you will not follow my policy, devise one of your 
own, and give me leisure for my imperial duties.’’ The chances 
are that the next session will find him back in his old place. 
The junker has become a necessity to these aristocrats. 


WE need a new definition of persecution. The party in 
European politics that, ever since Voltaire published his account 
of the judicial murder of the Calas family, have made toleration 
and religious freedom their watchword, seem to have taken a new 
departure since the Council of the Vatican adjourned. As the 
Yankee Hunker discovered that 

Libbaty’s a kind o’ thing 

Thet don’t agree wi’ niggers. 
—so the Liberals of Europe have found that toleration is a bad 
principle when Infallibilist Bishops and Jesuits are to be dealt 
with. Germany has been acting on this new discovery pretty 
extensively ; but the Republicans of Switzerland have been taking 
especial pains to exhibit to the world the beauties and advantage 
of democratic despotism. The case of Mgr. Mermillod, suddenly 
arrested and carried out of his diocese of Geneva, is the most strik- 
ing case; but not even the worst. In the Diocese of Berne an 
unauthorized Diocesan Council, consisting (we presume) chiefly 
of Protestants and Infidels, have met under government auspices 
and deposed the Bishop. The civil authority are carrying out 
the decision thus reached to its utmost consequences. Such 
parsons as persist in recognizing the bishop are transported by 
force out of the country, and in several of the most devoutly 
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Catholic districts in Europe, the people cannot receive the sacra- 
ments! of the Church except by going into voluntary exile. The 
end will possibly be the partition of the Republic between Austria, 
Germany and France; for it is impossible that the Catholic Can- 
tons, the original kernel of the Swiss nationality, should submit 
peaceably to such measures. 

Heretofore, persecution and obscurantism have been historically 
identified. We are probably entering upon an era in which the 
obscurantists will reap as they sowed in the past—in which 
the high-handed intolerance of a Louis XIV. will be exercised 
by democracies and liberal factions. There is nothing intrin- 
sically impossible or absurd in the new association. 


THE attempt to kidnap an adventurer who rejoices in the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Lord Gordon Gordon”’ has occasioned much 
excitement in British America. It will be regarded there and in 
the Canadas as an attempt of a flagrant character to encroach 
upon british soil, and doubtless stir up again the chronic anxiety 
about the designs of the United States with regard to annexa- 
tion, which is one of the anxious fancies of the Canadian mind. 
It seems that this Gordon was accused last winter of fraudulent 
practices and embezzlement, and by some means induced Horace 
F. Clark and Marshall O. Robertsto become his bail to the extent 
of $40,000. Having thus secured his freedom, his Lordship dis- 
appeared from the aristocratic circle which he adorned in New 
York city, and ever since his unfortunate bondsmen have been 
seeking him sorrowing. At length, having learned that he was at 
Fort Garry, in Manitoba, some agents of Mr. Roberts crossed 
the line and captured the long-sought-for gentleman ; but, manag- 
ing their escape with him rather bunglingly, they were seized 
before they had got safely into Minnesota. They are now in jail, 
and his Lordship is jubilant. Much more will be made of the 
affair on the other side of the line than here, where the matter 
will probably be regarded in its proper light—outside of certain 
journals, at least—as the attempt of a bondman to seize his bail 
wherever and whenever he can lay his hands upon him, and as 
without any political significance whatever. 


THERE seems to be an epidemic of duelling just at present. 
Some of the affairs afford more than one occasion to point a 
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moral, and all of them certainly justify the belief that the code 
is a relic of the dark ages, grown more ridiculous than ever. Mr. 
Mordecai, of Richmond, Va., suspecting Mr. McCarthy of hav- 
ing composed a melancholy piece of halting rhyme, finds it 
necessary to connect therewith a lady’s name. Mr. McCarthy 
scorns the soft impeachment, though he does not take offence (as 
would seem natural to any one who has read the poetical causa 
belli) at the charge of authorship, and a duel is the result, in 
which the first gentleman is killed and Mr. McCarthy seriously 
wounded. It is pleasant to know that all the parties have been 
indicted by the grand jury and perhaps will be tried for murder. 
In Louisiana, Judge Cooley takes offence at a wild, ranting article 
written by the notorious Barnwell Rhett—the usual Quixotic 
formalities are gone through with—the Judge is killed, and Rhett 
is temporarily a fugitive from justice. In Paris a duel has taken 
place which gave rare promise of usefulness to the political 
world there. When it was announced that M. Ranc was to fight 
M. Paul de Cassagnac, the fitness of the thing struck every one, 
and the hope that both would be killed seemed for a moment to 
justify the duello. But, unhappily, both were only wounded 
and will recover, and Ranc returns to Paris and the Assembly. 
The most thoroughly absurd of all these displays has been an 
expedition of two well-known gentlemen of New York to the 
Canadian border, where they exchanged salutations and shots, 
and the challenger who had, if the truth has been told, a theme 
for fighting till his eyelids would no longer wag, having sent a 
bullet through his opponent’s breeches, expressed himself satisfied, 
and the party returned to New York and fame. A Cervantes, 
with these facts all before him, might doas much for the duello as 
he did for chivalry with the history of the immortal Quixote. 


THE Honorable Benjamin F. Butler has opened the guberna- 
torial campaign in Massachusetts. He is full of hope and fire, 
and his followers are confident. Whether they rely most upon 
his impudence and persistency, or on the fact that the moral tone of 
politics has been greatly lowered in the last two years, is not made 
clear. It is too soon to prophesy the result, but the fact that But- 
ler is again in the field, with the open support of Senator Boutwell 
and Senator Richardson, and all the secret help the Administration 
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dares to give him, is enough to make one tremble, not alone for 
the good name of Massachusetts and the Republican party, but 
even for the future of the Republic itself. 


Tue Centennial Commission has formally taken possession of 
the ground allotted to it in Fairmount Park. On the Fourth of 
July, in the presence of four members of the Cabinet, of the Gov- 
ernors of several States, of Senators and members of Congress, of 
the municipal authorities, and of two hundred or more distin- 
guished guests, and of vast crowds of the people, the transfer was 
formally made. The occasion was one of historic dignity and 
Mr. MacMichael’s speech was entirely worthy of it. The procla- 
mation of the President was then made, announcing the fact, of 
the proposed exhibition, and inviting the participation of the 
nations, and the ceremonies ended with a banquet at Belmont. 

The places for the buildings are to be at once examined, and 
the work may be said to have fairly begun. It cannot however 
be a great success, unless the interest of the people generally is 
aroused. As the Centennial draws nearer, this will no doubt be- 
come more and more active; but one cannot but feel that the 
work is great, the laborers few, and the time for preparation very 
short. 


THE persons who are of opinion that murderers are not bene- 
factors to their race in general, have been glad of the result of the 
trial of Frank Walworth. Despicable as the character of the 
murdered was shown to have been, the manner of his taking off 
was frightful, and the community in which the murder was com- 
mitted must be relieved to know that ther® is still to be founda 
jury capable of bringing in a verdict of guilty. The impression 
that young Walworth will soon be pardoned seems to be general, 
and is not likely toadd to the respect for the pardoning power, 
especially as he seems to have shared in it himself, and gone ironed 
to Sing Sing with jokes and smiles, and other evidences of what 
the reporters call his ‘‘affability.’”” This evidence of a humorous 
disposition has been a curicus and painful feature of the case, and 
one cannot read with anything but a disagreeable sensation of the 
prisoner and his mother seeming to be much amused and laughing 
heartily at various incidents of the trial. There is certainly great 
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doubt, as the judge said, whether the verdict should not have been 
guilty in the first degree ; but the new law gave the jury the loop- 
hole, and they crawled through it at once. The theories of Mr, 
O’Connor would seem to set forth the idea that a young man may 
kill his father with impunity, if he thinks him a bad man, thus 
constituting himself at once accuser, judge and executioner ; which 
once established would be (to paraphrase Artemus Ward) ‘‘a sad 
warnin’ to all persons having murderers for offspring.”’ 


THE attention given to the college regatta at Springfield marks 
how deep an interest in athletic pursuits has arisen in America. 
We think that the change of the past twenty years in this respect 
has been, in spite of its excesses and absurdities, an eminently 
wholesome one. No one who has looked into the influences 
exercised upon Hellenic life by the great games of Greece, can 
deny that they had much to do with the intellectual and moral 
development and the artistic greatness of that marvelous people. 
No one has studied the situation and character of the masses in 
our own country, without seeing that very much of the rowdyism 
and violence that disgraced our centres of population, great and 
small, is the overflow of excessive animal energy in wrong and 
abnormal channels, because no better outlet was furnished. Even 
our volunteer fire department was not without its merits in this 
direction. Nor can we see why the calling and vocation of 
money-making is intrinsically nobler or more earnest than that 
of muscle-making ; we cannot admit, therefore, that the great 
mass of our people have any right to despise athletic sports as 
frivolous or trifling. In view of what the great ends of life really 
are, the professional athlete is living as noble a life as is the mem- 
ber of a Gold Board. 

At Springfield everything was so badly managed that it is 
actually a matter of legitimate doubt as to which college won the 
great race of the day—whether Harvard was first, or only third, 
whether Yale won all three races, or only the two lesser ones. At 
any rate Harvard carries off no honor in public opinion; if she 
won at all, it was by taking a very “‘smart’’ advantage of a blun- 
der in defining the winning line. 
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THE MONSTER OF MAMMOTH BUTTES. 





O the overland emigrant, or drover, of ten years ago, who 
had passed the chill winds of the Laramie Plains, had tra- 
versed the drought and dust of the Red Desert, and was fairly 
saturated with the alkali of Bitter Creek, the first view of the 
Black Butte was a welcome sight. Its dark mass stands like a 
ruined robber castle, guarding the great highway—the first of two 
land-marks that guide the traveler to the sweet waters and fresh 
pastures of the Green River Valley, the second being the Pilot 
Butte, near to the river itself. 

But Black Butte is the guardian of a ‘‘ waste howling wilder- 
ness’’ and of the now famous stream, ‘‘the waters whereof are 
bitter.’’ It is a black mass, of volcanic origin, supposed to be of 
cretaceous age, with a flat top and precipitous sides, reminding 
one strongly of the Saxon fastnesses of Koenigsstein. It over- 
looks a most characteristic portion of the ‘‘Sage-brush’’ region 
of our Western possessions, which, though imperial in extent, has 
little place in Eastern imaginations or experiences. Considered 
in respect to its robe of vegetation, the United States presents 
three prominent divisions. The Eastern District, from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the eastern border of the central plains, is origi- 
nally covered with forests of trees, to a large extent deciduous in 
character, only artificially interrupted by areas of grass. The 
great plains to the eastern foot of the Rocky Mountains are 
clothed with a robe of close, short grass, more or less interspersed 
with various flowering plants. From the eastern Rocky Mountain 
_Tange to the Sierra Nevada, and even to the Pacific Ocean, at 
some points drought and the sage-brush (Artemisia) mutually 
admire each other, leaving little of the commodity to be expended 
on either by the fastidious Eastern man. The sage-brush may be 
roughly described as a large kind of ‘‘ bitter weed,’’ with a thick, 
woody stem, which has a loosely twisted grain, and is full of resin. 
There are several species; but the largest, in good soil, grows 
nearly as high as a man’s shoulders, but usually rises about to his 
knees. Each bush stands several feet from its neighbor, accord- 
ing to the strength of the soil, which it, however, always fails to 
conceal. The naked ground, more or less apparent everywhere 
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in the sage-brush country, gives it that barren appearance, so for- 
bidding to the dweller in more pluvious latitudes, whose eyes are 
accustomed to leafy forest, or the verdure of meadow and hill. 
The green of the sage is gray-tinged, but this is occasionally 
relieved by the brighter hue of the ‘‘ grease-wood’’ (Sarcodatus), 
which loves alkali, occupying the whole ground where the white 
soda is too much for its more common companion. 

From such a scene of desolation, rises the mighty mass of Black 
Butte crowned with dark funereal cedars ; at its foot flow the turbid 
and noisome waters of Bitter Creek. This stream, condemned 
by the few dwellers on its course, is cursed by the drovers and emi- 
grants, who yearly leave many fine beasts on its banks to perish 
from drinking its waters. 

Like a gathering of the exudations of Hades, it arises from beds 
of decomposed salts; its sources trickle down horrid gorges of the 
bad lands, and from beds of bones of the dead of former ages. 
Swollen by melting snows of the spring, it cuts the yielding earth 
of its great bare meadows, dissolving out the soda and discharging 
soapy mud on the flats, and at its mouthin Green River. When 
the snow has disappeared, and the hot suns of summer have reduced 
its volume, the flats of its lower course claim their own again, and 
the water soaks away, leaving only pools to mark the course of 
the spring torrent. Then in these vats is brewed by the 
blazing sun, a compound, such as needs no ‘‘ wing of bat and 
lizard’s tongue’’ to make it a very hell-broth to man or beast who 
drinks it. Fortunate the man whose well-filled canteen enables 
him to stir the yellow extract with no other feeling than that of 
curiosity. 

But where nature’s final touches have never come to spread 
lines and colors of beauty, and to make the earth blossom and 
sing, there in the chaos of her unfinished works, science finds her 
deepest lessons of instruction. ‘‘Show nothing to children and 
fools until it is finished,’’ is a wise injunction not needed by our 
common mother, for individuals of these classes will not see 
these phases of her work, scarcely even ‘‘ though a man declare it 
unto them.’’ Gladly do they leave Bitter Creek and its ‘‘ horrid” 
surroundings to those who, they may imagine, may have made 
‘a league with death and a covenant with hell.’’ And a league 
with death we will make, for thus and thus only can we learn of 
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the life that saw the ways of the old time, and of the life from 
which our own may perhaps have been drawn. 

Along the banks of Bitter Creek, eleven beds of coal present 
their margins to the weather, giving evidence of the existence of 
an area of this precious mineral, which, according to Hayden’s 
surveys, is one of the most extensive on the continent. Here is 
wealth at once, enough to redeem this desert from its evil name, 
and that will one day make it blossom like the rose. Yet to-day 
it lies a vast, untapped reservoir, waiting for the approach of 
population that shall use it, or for the reduction of more con- 
venient sources of supply. 

For science the beds have furnished many a useful lesson. To 
the eastward they graduate downward to the cretaceous forma- 
tions of the plains, though the point of change is not invisible. To 
the south and west they pass under newer strata, which lie so 
evenly and regularly upon them that no great convulsion of nature 
could have separated the periods of their deposit. And yet the 
beds below are that cretaceous and those above that tertiary, 
which we are compelled to believe, by testimony from all parts 
of the world, were separated by commotions innumerable, of 
which the raising of the mountains, from the Pyrenees all the 
way to the Himalayas and to China, formed a part, and no less 
the raising of the Rocky Mountains, the Cordilleras and the 
Andes. Here, however, the process was evidently gradual. And 
now we touch again on the question of life and death! Did the 
living things of the older period reach on up into the new, and 
again replenish the earth? or did all die, as elsewhere reported, 
and a new creation arise to exceed the old in glory? 

The naturalists of the different surveys have looked at this mat- 
ter carefully. First, where was the line which separated the old 
from the new? where the end of the cretaceous? where the begin- 
ning of the tertiary? King and Emmons, of the survey of the 
40th parallel, declared that the coal-beds are cretaceous, and that 
the upper parts of them are tertiary. There were several determi- 
nations by Hayden’s survey. Lesquereaux, on the evidence of 
the fossil plants, declared them tertiary, but Meek, from the mol- 
lusks, said the evidence went both ways. Some forms were cre- 
taceous, some tertiary, but none sufficiently definite to settle the 
question—in fact, the life might have been such as would connect 
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the faune of the two great periods. Hayden felt sure that he had 
found the bridge between the periods so long sought in vain, and 
the evolutionists saw much to substantiate the propriety of the 
name he gave them—namely, the ‘‘ Transition Beds.”’ 

One day the writer climbed the sandstone bluffs that rise above 
the flats of Bitter Creek, nearly opposite the Black Butte, insearch 
of some bones that his predecessor Mr. Meek, was said to have 
discovered in searching for shells. Reaching to near the line of 
the highest beds of coal, fragments of huge bones were found pro. 
jecting from the rocks. Picksand shovels were called into requi- 
sition. In course of time the wreck of one of the princes among 
giants lay piled around his desecrated grave. His single vertebra 
was two feet four inches from spine to body, and one hip-bone 
four feet from front to rear along the edge. But the chief interest 
attached to the fact that he told a certain story of the age of the 
coal beds. Like Samson he slew more in his death than he ever 
had in his life. He was a Dinosaur, known to Philadelphians 
by the examples in our Academy of herbivorous (/adrosaurus), and 
carnivorous (Zae/aps), those bird-like lizards that strode about on 
the banks of the Delaware, when as yet New Jersey was not. 
These creatures were no tertiary chickens; they belong to the 
dim old ages of the Trias, Jura and Cretaceous, and ended their 
days with the last period, for a finality. So old Agathamnas (for 
so was he named), said the Bitter Creek coal was cretaceous, and 
his word will be hard to contradict. 

Still, does our cretaceous fade into tertiary like dawn into day ? 
Did the Dinosaurus linger on, and the quadrupeds merely turn their 
coats a little, and the birds dress their plumage afresh as the 
period changed, singing, ‘‘ The king is dead, long live the king ; 
Agathamnas is dead, who shall succeed him?’’ Yes some one 
succeeded him! The monster of Black Butte died, and the 
monster of Mammoth Butte succeeded him. And I propose to 
show how this was found out : 

Further search in the coal beds yielded no more fossil bones, 
so we took to horse and traversed their upturned edges to the 
south, seeking the spot where they passed from view beneath the 
succeeding deposits. Up the faces of bluffs we rode, and along 
the nearly level benches covered with sage-brush and sand. Now 
and then we espied a ledge of fossil leaves, and again a bed of 
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shells, all telling of the same story, the gradual fading out of the 
coal-making process, and presence of heavy forests and shelly 
ponds. Soon another bench shows white banks and ashy beds ; 
now no more leaf beds. See, here are shells, and yes it is so— 
the jaw of a beastie of the tertiaries ;-a real hairy quadruped old- 
fashioned enough, but a tertiary one for certain; and here are 
more bones of the same kind. More mammals, more tertiary. 
Here then is the line of demarcation sung by geologists as the 
great ‘‘ dies irae,’’ only ten feet above the cretaceous, regular and 
even as the sheets of an unused bed. There was no ‘‘tra’’ here, 
Messieurs, all went merry as a marriage bell when young King 
Tertiary grasped the scepter that fell from the last of the creta- 
ceous dynasty. But why are there no saurians here; why no 
mammals there, we ask? Well, perhaps the land rose; the 
saurian loved the ocean, and his race retired with the rise in pro- 
visions, while the mammals camein. Buthold! Hereare turtles 
in the ashy beds, ‘‘ ¢urt/es and mammais in one gray burial blent ;’’ 
they were all aquatic or low landers together, you see. And 
Agathamnas \ay down to die in the woods; he was buried like 
the babes, with leaves, which filled every hole in his bones, and 
wrapped him in a winding sheet fit for the King of the Woods. 
So we are puzzled. A change of life at all events there was. 

So we went further, and each new line of bluff revealed the 
remnants of the multitude of tertiary forms which filled the lake 
which beat on the cretaceous shore; and the bones and teeth of 
large and small beasts showed that the forests of the land already 
resounded with the roar of the mighty, the cry of the weak and 
the busy chatter of happy life. In a day a long line of gorgeously 
colored cliffs lay across our route. They were some five hundred 
feet in elevation and were in some places nearly perpendicular. 
being of harder material than most of the bad land bluffs, they 
were less ragged than these, but were worn into vast abutments 
and buttresses which were regularly terraced at intervals of vary- 
ing height. But the colors of the rock were most brilliant ; predomi- 
nant was one of a pure cherry red. Thena green, bright as a spring 
meadow, bounded the bluffs, then a yellow, and then arich brown; 
then a gorgeous purple with apale bloom like the cheek of a plum, 
and then the cherry-juice band and a belt and a milky white. 
These bands were strongly marked and followed each other with 
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perfect regularity, forming a parti-colored pennon, streaming for 
many miles between the sage-brush benches across the country. 
The only traces of life I found on their slopes were the bones or 
water turtles (Zmys euthnetus). 

Another day and we discovered the gray range of the Mam- 
moth Buttes. We traversed a few terraces of soft tertiary sand- 
stone before we stood on the plateau from which arose this mighty 
pile of sediment of the old eocene lake. It appeared to forma 
curved ridge with a great face of ba d-lands which stretched away 
from its foot on both sides. Its pinnacles rose to a height of from 
1,000 to 1,200 feet above the level of the sage-brush, giving an 
elevation of about 9,900 feet above the sea. We camped at the 
only spring the region afforded in view of its bastions and walls, 
but in scouting for the camping ground I rode into one of the 
alkali beds which give Bitter Creek its precious extract. My horse 
sank in the soda and dust nearly to his belly, and I had to coast 
around the digitations of its shore for miles before making my 
escape. 

On close examination I found the bad-lands formed a horse- 
shoe, which narrowed into a serrate ridge to the eastward. As 
thisridge appeared to be nameless I called it the Mammoth Buttes. 
To the south the summit extended out so as to be covered with 
level fields of grass and hardy plants, and was inhabited by herds of 
the big-horn (Ovis montana). Within the horse-shoe were ruined 
peaks, ridges, bluffs and all the marvels and horrors of the wreck 
of an ancient cemetery, without shade or water, with nothing but 
the owl and the dragon to relieve its utter desolation. To thesouth- 
east two strange land-marks to wered above the rest, known as the 
Hay-stack and Bishop’s Mountain from their resemblance to the 
farmer’s rick and the conventional mitre. 

The extraordinary scenery of this ruined world cannot be de- 
picted in a short article, and indeed, language almost fails in the 
attempt. For three weeks I explored its horrible confines, riding 
early in the morning from camp on my horse, ‘‘ Hardshell,’’ to 
the base of the cliffs. There I picketed him for the day, in one 
of the patches of scattered grass which here and there interrupt 
the sage-brush, on the debris of the weathering precipices. Hard- 
shell was a character in the region of Fort Bridger, and deserves 
more than a passing notice. He was a most faithful and adap- 
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tive animal, who behaved well under all circumstances, and 
was equally contented, whether standing all day on a desolate cliff 
or galloping madly through sage-brush or alkali dust. He had 
been a lasso-horse in California, and had met with the usual 
fate of his guild, in strained knees. But his experience in the 
wilds had taught him the invaluable lesson of using every op- 
portunity that presented for filling his stomach, so that his sleek 
hide, much longer than usual, bid defiance to the physicking waters 
of Bitter Creek. As an instance of his complaisance to fate, I 
recall that in attempting to cross the upper waters of the Fonta- 
nelle creek, in planting his fore-feet inthe yielding bottom, his 
knees gave way, and he fell with his rider into the water. Rising 
with difficulty he plunged toward the opposite bank, striking it 
near the middle, and falling backward. He settled with his hind 
quarters in the stream, his tail floating with the current, both his 
hind and fore-feet tucked under him, more canino. The rider re- 
mained in the saddle, awaiting the next event, which appeared in 
equine wisdom to consist in cropping the grass of the bank which 
rose temptingly about his snout as he laid in his singular position. 

Hardshell derived his name from a Baptist minister who rode 
him from California to Fort Bridger, and left him there in posses- 
sion of some of the geological party of King’s Survey of the 4oth * 
parallel. He afterward fell into the hands of Prof. Marsh, of the 
Yale College expedition, and was purchased by myself from a 
sergeant to whom he afterward belonged. Few horses will leave 
a more honorable record of services done in the fields of religion 
and science, and few have received more uniform testimony of 
good behavior under the most adverse circumstances. 


The face of the Mammoth buttes is deeply interrupted by gor- 
ges and cafions which extend to the very axis of the range, and 
which leave between them masses of from one to three or more 
miles in depth, and which are terraced with great regularity, and 
divided by cafions at various levels, and frequently support masses 
isolated from the central one, which tower in the air like spires or 
ornamented columns or masses of columns, On one of these 
terraces, I once counted in sight, from a single point, thirty-eight 
turtles and tortoises, six crocodiles, six gar fishes, and as many 
dog-fishes. Their mineralized skeletons €ither projected from their 
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rocky bed, or laid loosely on its surface, sometimes in shape, but 
usually dislocated into the component pieces. One of these terraces 
is about 250 feet from the lower level. Its floor is white and as 
smooth as flag-stones, and would form an admirable platform for 
a vast building. It contains several acres, and is in some places 
of great width ; in others it merely skirts round huge buttresses, 
like bodies of rock that rise to terraces at a higher level. At one 
point it extends in a peninsular form as the summit of a support- 
ing buttress, with a narrow isthmus with an enlargement near the 
middle. On the peninsular portion stands a regular cone of the 
old level, not yet removed ; on the isthmus rises a miniature of it 
formed with mathematical exactness. At its foot I found a mass 
of bones of a quadruped, and following the debris to the side of 
the mass, found where the fragments projected from their bed. 
Subsequent study has shown this to have been a strange beast 
among its fellow carnivora. It wasarmed with canines like atiger 
above, and sharp cutting molars. Its jaws were moved by power- 
ful muscles, as its expanded exygomas declare. But the lower 
canines were the first anomaly ; they were close together and pro- 
jected forward, serving the purpose of the cutting teeth of the rats 
and beavers. Its tail was long and the animal walked on its toes, 
which terminated in the most extraordinary claws. These, in- 
stead of the hooked character of the carnivora generally, were flat 
and broad, almost like hoofs, reminding one of those of some 
seals, but different enough from these. The animal was new to 
science, and now bears the name of Synoplotherium lanius. 

At one position the cliffs make out in long prominences like 
fingers which enclose bays between them. The lower stratum is 
a sandstone which panels these areas around, giving the appear- 
ance of an artificial forum. At one spot a long finger falls off 
terrace by terrace, till it becomes only thirty feet in height, and runs 
isthmus-like only twenty feet wide, terminating at a hundred feet 
in a peninsula supporting a conic hill of much larger size. Then 
it falls to the sage-brush, but a hundred feet beyond, a larger 
mass indicated the ancient extent of the old formation. On this 
peninsula I found large bones forming a moraine to the level of 
the sage. Isoon knew I had amonster ad ungue, for I had his toe 
of elephantine proportions, and soon discovered his horns and 
then a conic snout, then part of his huge leg, and last and best, 
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his crested cranium projecting over a rocky pillow. These I 
recovered safely and laid away for future developments. 

These were not long in announcing themselves. In one of 
these desolate forums lies a rocky body like the dining-table of 
the gods who once haunted these gigantic halls. It was strewn 
all over with the remnants of their feast. Over a half acre at 
least, lay the bones of the titans they had slain; huge limbs, 
piles of vertebrae, fragments of great hips that once swung 
capacious bellies. Shells of turtles lay in every direction, some 
nearly whole, others in fragments where the melting snow had 
piled them. Round the walls of the hall, which inclosed several 
acres, were fragments of others, so that altogether I procured the 
remains of at least ten of these ancient Americans. Their bones 
showed them to have been nearer to the mastodons than to any 
other extinct beasts pf our continent, but their horns were dif- 
ferent enough, and these with the great crests of the skull, 
plainly announced a type of no small importance to the history 
of life, and as new asstrange. King of living things at that dawn 
of tertiary time, I named him Zodasileus, and the species from 
from its peculiar horns, Hodasileus pressicornis. 

Above these digitating cliffs lies a beautiful plateau, white as 
a palace pavement, and supporting here and there a round cone, 
which might have been altars of some sun worshipers who dwelt in 
this mighty temple. From this point, the vastness of the system of 
cafions and terraces could be seen. Buttress on buttress of each 
with its skirting balcony or higher plateau, finally terminated in 
the rose-colored sierra of the apex. Climbing higher, I noticed 
that all this was ruthlessly cut by a black gorge which wound 
in crescent form round to the south, but divided the highest cliffs 
to the very center. I mounted higher ; and the cafion from the 
north cut me off on the right, and its impassable depths were only 
to be avoided by coasting round its head. Following the narrow 
terraces on its side, occasionally the footing disappeared, and in a 
break of ten or twenty feet in the ledge the smooth sloping wall 
glided into the abyss below. But this rock weathers so that there 
is always a layer of soil on its surface, sometimes so deep as to 
ensure a certain footing, but at these greater heights, two or three 
inches thick at most, so as to give a sliding hold only. So I giis- 
saded across these gulfs, and by striking ten feet or so above my 
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mark, generally reached it in safety. These glissades are the re- 
deeming feature in. bad land climbing; they give it life, and in- 
deed make it practicable ; for without the sliding run many acliff 
and bone bed would be inaccessible forever, since the next 
winter’s snow may so widen the gulf as to close all future explora- 
tion beyond its Thermopyle. 

But I finally reached the highest pinnacles. A sheep path ran 
almost perpendicularly up a narrow angle toa small table, and 
then one more steep face, and I was on the summit. Surely, this 
place was never reached but by the mountain sheep; but a single 
cartridge tube lying in the gray soil told that a human adventurer 
had been there, doubtless in search of the only dweller on those 
barren heights. But I had not reached the top of the ridge. 
There stood the rosy wall, rising above several intervening masses, 
and I cut off by the head of the south cafion, which here 
approached so near to the course of the left hand gorge as to be 
separated, as it were, by a curtain of rock only, whose thin, ser- 
rate, upper edge I strode, but attempted in vain to follow between 
the dizzy gulf on either side. 

But here the colors of the bluffs could be seen to advantage. 
They were broadly banded with dark green and Indian red at the 
bases, and higher with an argillaceous gray and lighter green; 
then a dark, rich green, belted the whole chain, far as the eye 
could reach, and the summit glowed at the eastern end witha 
perpetual pink of the rosy-fingered morning. The lower bands 
were like those of certain knitting work, where one edge (the 
lower) is heavily shaded, and the color gradually fades to the 
upper, and the new hue commencing abruptly deep, fades again 
to the next succeeding. Far to the right, at about my level, was 
a large plateau of deepest green, and from its border rose two 
beautifully symmetrical towers, one in particular with cornices 
and narrow peduncles, and a conic apex, like the monument of 
some king of the wilds, or the stately spire of a cathedral. To 
the left, toward the head of the south ravine, was a huge bastion 
tower; its cornice fluted into a colonnade of pilasters, or into the 
likeness of the front of some gigantic organ of this ruined temple. 

I resolved to scale these heights from the inside of the horse- 
shoe, so one day I rode Hardshell round several miles to the mouth 
of a vast cafion that seemed to cut to tie heart of the mountain and 
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picketed him in a patch of grass beneath the shade of an out-lying 
cliff. Passing the mouths of branch gorges, the cafion narrowed 
and its sheer walls rose two and three hundred feet on each side. 
Above them could be seen conical hills, and on one of these a 
great rock projected obliquely upward like a bird’s beak, while 
another bore a more symmetrical mass, both alike protectors of the 
softer material of the eminences over which they stood. Still 
further into the mysterious depths brings us to higher precipices 
and piles of rocks fallen from above into the bottom of the gorge, 
and here and there a tunnel which the spring torrents have cut 
round them through the more yielding side walls. At last the 
central ridge towers before us like a great wall. The cafion forks 
and I take the right hand, which rises most abruptly to the height. 
It is filled with huge masses ; then follows a slope of smooth rock, 
and the pass is reached. It is adeep notch in the crest, with a 
noble wall on either side, and a near view down an opposite cafion 
of tremendous dimensions which descends steeply toward the 
north. And here, overhead on the left, is that huge organ-fluted bas- 
tion which I had seen from afar, and which forms three sides 
of a square terrace high above the neighboring cliffs. So I descend 
the new gorge to explore its beauties. The first step isa glissade 
of one hundred feet downward, the deep surface soil here giving 
a good hold and loosening so as to allow of a pleasant slide. So 
surrounded by the desolation and the precipices, I made my’ way 
actively down the cafion. After atimeI looked up. These cliffs 
are not so strange, I think ; there is ahigh point with a rock onit, 
very like one I have seen; and there certainly is the bird’s head 
rock! No, I am not deceived, Iam going back on my old track. 
Impossible! I crossed the mountain, yet here I am back whence I 
started! So I sit and think of the strange delusion, if such it be. 
Then I walk on, then return, and at last discover that the 
north cafion is the south one of my first exploration ; that it starts 
to the north and curves gently round in a course of some five 
miles and opens to the south. SolI return toseek for the true 
passage of the crest. Back to the windy gap I first discovered, 
and down to the forks of the cafion of the south side; then I take 
the left-hand ravine, and this leads me to the point I seek. Now 
on its right a black precipice rises, which curves shortly to the left, 
and the cafion terminates where the melting snow sends a cataract 
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from a tunnel in the cliff above. A short cut to the left over vast 
rocks fallen from above, brings us to the gorge of the higher level 
where it enters the tunnel, and I pass along its smooth bed in 
wonder at the close seclusion so near the summit of the mountzin. 
On one side the precipices rise three hundred feet, on the other 
conic masses aspire, and are no doubt the dents of its keeled back- 
bone. Between them isa little slope of grass and weed, a sight 
strangely rare in this region. But fossils I could not find success- 
fully ; indications there were not a few, and of large beasts, but 
nothing sufficiently well preserved to be sure of. Isearched care- 
fully, but night was coming on and darkness added horrors to such 
ascene. So I hastily descended the ravine. As I went I passed 
some washed stones in its sandy bottom. One was strange in 
form, and I picked it out. It was heavy and massive, and lo! a 
bone unworn and freshly broken from some monster exceeding 
anything I had yet obtained. I hastened away and resolved to 
return again, meanwhile speculating on what my bone could mean. 
I am rarely unable to place a bone or fragment, but this one defied 
my lore. Part of a skull, but of huge pro portions, it looked one 
while like part of an under jaw, again 1ike the basal support of a 
huge horn. When I reached my faithful beast night had fallen, 
and I wrapped the precious fragment in my overcoat, strapped it 
behind my saddle, and made for camp. As I rode through the 
brush my straps gave way, my bone fell to the ground, and I had 
lost the result of my toil. 

Another morning saw me on the horse and following my trail 
through the sage-brush. Near the mountain I found my bone laid 
safely away undera bush. Then for my high cafion. Again I 
was there, again I traversed its avenue. I found nothing, I saw 
saw nothing, I left it. Isearched the surrounding cliffs and found 
a novel companion of the old elephants in a tapiroid quadruped 
as large as the Indian rhinoceros, which I afterward named 
Palacosyops vallidens. At evening I returned and passed down the 
cajion again, as I crossed a ledge the idea occurred to me to look 
back from that point. I looked long and carefully but saw nothing. 
I gave it up; the monster was hidden in some crevice or covered 
by debris so that I should never find him; that night I resolved 
on another course for the future. 

The next morning I started for the ledges of the Haystack 
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Mountain, and rode briskly past the gray walls of the Mammoth 
Buttes. But the alkaline soil deceived Hardshell ; time and again 
he sank in the treacherous dirt, and finally, sorely sprained, limped 
like a victim of the street pavement. There was no alternative 
but to take a day in the Buttes again, and, nothing loth, I sought 
the cafion of the peaks, for one more search for the proprietor 
of my unnameable bone. I found my ledge, and remembered 
my thought to look back from it. I did so, and spied a red mass 
projecting from the wash; I dug it up; ’twas a bone; beyond I 
found another, and then part of a large shoulder-blade, then the 
hinder part of a skull; and so I had discovered the grave of 
another monster, of larger build than any I had seen. I paced 
the cafion for more fragments, I scanned every foot of the cliff, 
but without success. At last I wandered toward the spot where a 
moraine filled its upper end, and looking at my feet as I walked, 
saw again the welcome red-rusted bone enter the rock. Here was 
the fountain head. Pick, sledge and chisel soon exposed an 
enormous skull with a perfect set of teeth, a huge polished tusk 
of saber form, curving downward from the jaw, and a pair of 
massive horns rising from each eyebrow. His muzzle was soon 
exposed; its end had a pair of massive overhanging cornices, 
which met in a deep notch at the middle, and below this point 
the conic end of the bone projected downward. Removing a 
mass of rock the shoulder- blade was exposed, a huge plate from 
two to three feet wide, and close alongside his pelvis, nearly com- 
plete. When J had laid the hip-bones bare their expanse measured 
about four and half feet. Better if possible than these, I exposed 
the perfect-thigh bone, with a head as large as a cannon-ball. 
This ran directly into the cliff, which had a dangerous face. 
Masses, tons in weight, were ready to drop at a moment’s notice, 
and every blow of the sledge seemed to loosen’them the more. 
For four days I worked with my men in this remote altitude, before 
we secured all. And we were not alone in our exile. A pair of 
golden eagles had their eyrie close at hand, and they sailed over 
our heads all day long, uttering hostile cries, as warning us off 
from abodes they only allowed the mountain sheep to share. One 
evening a large owl flitted across the cafion, and by day, in strange 
contrast to the forbidding wildness of the spot, a pair of humming- 
birds chased each other among the few composite that bloomed 
on a slope between the peaks. 
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At length we wrapped up the invaluable relics of this ancient 
king—whose mausoleum now is the Mammoth Buttes, more perennial 
than the tomb of Cheops, more vast than the labyrinth of Minos- 
and bore them over the ‘‘wind pass’’ and down the great curved 
cafion. The skull weighed nearly 200 pounds, and it was found 
to be no light toil to carry it up the high cliffs that bounded the 
cafion to the north, then slide it down another declivity of two hun- 
dred feet, then over another vast mass of bluffs, and finally down a 
rocky precipice of three hundred or more feet to a point accessi- 
ble to our wagons—altogether, a trip of five miles, in a straight 
one, from the sage-brush. 

My inexplicable bone turned out to be the base of a horn of 
one side of the posterior angle of the cranium, showing that this 
animal possessed three pairs of horns, two of which rose upward and 
backward, with a slight divergence, one projecting forward over 
each eye, and a pair of flat prominences overhanging the sides of 
the base of the elongated snout. Picture, then, to yourselves a 
narrow head, extending obliquely downward, presenting its eye- 
horns forward, terminating in a short trunk, somewhat similar to 
that of the elephant, with short, flat, knife-edged tusks curving 
backward, and a small under jaw; its hinder legs rising above a 
short neck; its body like that of an elephant, with high withers 
and a sloping rump, terminating in a short tail; its limbs rather 
shorter than those of the living elephant, but with the same 
short, stubby toes, and the knee below the body, as in the ele- 
phant, bear and monkey. The same ambling gait, the same 
huge ears, and the little twinkling eyes, all betrayed in life the 
elephantine kinship, while the hollow forehead and its surround- 
ing horns, if not bearing the stamp of the elephant’s wisdom, 
marked him as a king, and his shining weapons showed his ability 
to maintain the claim. ‘ 

This I named the Zodasi/eus coruntus and seeing reason to antici- 
pate that he represented another generic form, framed for it the 
new name of Loxolophadon. In size it equalled and sometimes 
exceeded the living Indian elephant (Z/ephus indicus). 

Thus ends the story of the finding of the monster of Mammoth 
Buttes, and how, on the death of Agathamnas, the monster of the 
Black Butte, Zodasileus of the Mammoth Butte reigned in his 
stead. Epwarp D. Cope. 


Norr.—It is due to our readers to say that there is a dispute in regard to the 
priority of discovery of this geological monster. We will make a brief state- 
ment of the opposing claims in our next number.—EDITOR. 
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THE CONQUEST OF SPAIN BY THE ARAB-MOORS. 


XI.—THE. RISING OF THE CHRISTIANS IN THE ASTURIAS. 


T was necessary that we should accompany the Arab-Moors in 
their great invasion of France, and witness their defeat and 

final check in the plains of Touraine. The attempt was an epi- 
syllogism, which proved to be a mon sequitur. We may now 
return with them to Spain, where there was already more than 
enough work to occupy them in consolidating and preserving 
what they had already acquired. All hope of further northern 
conquest was at an end. 

It would be the difficult duty of the historian who would desire 
to dwell at length and in detail upon the events of this period to 
consider, pari passu, three distinct histories, each containing its 
own problem, and yet all so connected and related that no single 
one can be understood without a knowledge of the other two: 

ist. The condition and authority of the khalifate in Syria, the 
heart of the Mohammedan power, especially in its relations to 
Spain. 

2d. The state of affairs in the Amirate of Spain, nominally 
dependent upon the khalif, but virtually so removed from his 
power that his thunders were scarcely heard and not at all 
heeded. 

3d. The little band of Goths, in the Asturian mountains, hardy, 
hopeful and patient, ready to seize every opportunity to recover 
their independence and extend their territory. 

Each of these parties was opposed to and by the other two. 
The khalifs, it may be supposed, still desired the annihilation of 
the Christian Goths, but they found themselves now more con- 
cerned to punish, and thus to strengthen, the slack allegiance of 
their Ameers in Spain. The Ameers were as eager on the one 
hand to overthrow the remaining Goths, but were equally deter- 
mined on the other to rule by their own authority, regardless 
alike of the khalif and of the Wali of Africa,! andthe impending 
change of dynasty at Damascus made their plans the more feasible. 

Coincident with these conditions, a good angel seemed to hover 


ee 


1As a measure of precaution and security, Spain had been constituted a 
province of Africa, and was under its Wali. 
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over the little handful of Spanish Goths, and to promise them not 
only protection, but successful progress. Let us proceed to con- 
sider these constituents in the inverse order. 


FIRST, OF THE RISING OF THE CHRISTIANS IN THE ASTURIAS. 


To the question, ‘‘ Had Spain really expired as a nation?’’ the 
Spanish historian is proud to be able to reply, ‘‘ No, she still 
lived, although destitute and poor, in a narrow corner of what 
had been a vast and powerful kingdom.’’! 

The Spanish Goths, with the simple instinct of self-preservation, 
had scattered before the fiery march of the Moslemah, after the 
first fatal battle in the plains of Sidonia. Some had passed the 
Pyrenees to join their kinsmen in Septimania; others had hid- 
den in the mountain valleys of the Pyrenees, while a considerable 
number had congregated in the intricate territory of the Astu- 
rias, along the Cantabrian mountains and in Galicia, where 
strength of position made some amends for lack of numbers and 
organization, and where they could find rest and time for consul- 
tation as to the best manner of making head against the enemy. 
They were, indeed, a motley crowd. All ranks and all stations 
were represented—bishops, priests, monks, husbandmen, artisans 
and soldiers, men, women and children, climbing like ship- 
wrecked mariners upon a steep coast rock to be out of reach of 
the devastating flood. 

It was, indeed, asad outlook. The women of Spain were at 
the mercy of the conquerors as slaves and favorites; the men 
were under a grinding tribute; the children were subjected to the 
insidious snares of all-conquering Islam; the shrines were pro- 
faned ; the Christian churches were, many of them, beaten down 
or burnt, or, worse still, turned into Mohammedan mosques—the 
images destroyed, and the ornaments and treasures carried away 
as spoils of war. To assert the Spanish independence, to stay 
the Moorish advance and to repair these evils, constituted the 
work of the Spanish Goths, now huddled into a little corner at 
the north-west. 

Such was the condition of things immediately after the con- 





1 Habia muerto la Espana como nacion? No: aun vivia; aunque desvalida 
y pobre, en un estrecho rincon de este poco ha tan vasto y poderoso reinno.— 
La Fuente, I/I., 57-58. 
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quest of Tarik and Musa. These generals had reached the Bay 
of Biscay, and had passed around without assailing the Gothic 
stronghold where the slender garrison was suffering and waiting. 
It was after the death of Abdu-l-’azis and the deposition of Ayib, 
and when in 717 Al Horr became Ameer, that they first found 
themselves in condition to defy the Moslem power, and to this 
pitch of valor they had been raised by the appointment of Pelayo 
as king. 

And here I must pause for a moment to put our historical facts 
in a proper light. 

Whately, in referring to the nebulous philosophy of the day, 
speaks of ‘‘a mist so resplendent with gay prismatic colors that 
men forget its inconveniences in their admiration for its beauty, 
and a kind of nebular taste prevails for preferring that gorgeous 
dimness to vulgar daylight.’’ No figure could more accurately 
express the taste of the monkish chroniclers, or the atmosphere 
of the stories they relate. As to specific actions and the person- 
ality of the prominent men of the time, we find ourselves, when 
studying this new rise of the Spanish Goths, in the mists of fable, 
parti-colored. and shining, but almost entirely concealing the 
groups and the beautiful landscape. And these fables have been 
wrought into such enduring pictures by the elegant pen of Wash- 
ington Irving, that the true history, when it is written, seems 
tame in comparison.! 


With this preliminary thought, we return to the chief or king 
elected by this Gothic forlorn hope to control their interests and 
lead them in battle. It was, say most of the chronicles, PELAyo. 
Those which do not mention him present no other personage in 
his place. I was at first inclined to reject Pelayo as an historic 
character, on account of the vague and conflicting statements con- 
cerning him; but, after careful examination of the authorities, I 
am constrained to believe that such a person did live, and that he 
bore that name. Mondejar says that up to the year 753 the Span- 








1The chief value of Irving’s Spanish papers, apart from the pleasure they afford, 
is that, being so long a resident of Spain, and having the gift of a fervid fancy, he 
presents in them the cou/eur /ocale, so that the fabulous characters are really 
clothed in the costumes, speak the sentiments, and shine in the light of the age 
in which they are made to figure. 
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ish Goths had no king, but only chiefs (caudillos). This may be 
true, and yet Pelayo the first of their chiefs. 

Isidor de Bejé, who finished his chronicon in 753-4, makes no 
mention of Pelayo, nor of his election to the kingdom, but cele- 
brates the valor and prudence of Theodomir and Athanagild, 
who were successively ‘‘ caudillos de los Christianos desde el prin- 
cipio de su opresion.’’"! To this La Fuente replies by saying that 
the silence of Isidor concerning Pelayo, and his casual men- 
tion of Theodomir and Athanagild, are by no means conclu- 
sive, as he may have written a special chronicle upon the Gothic 
successes in the Asturias, which has been lost, just as his epitome 
of the history of the Arabs has been lost. I prefer, however, to 
adopt the opinion of Pedro de Marca, that Pelayo was Theodomir. 

Al Makkari,? with no hesitation as to his personality, but with 
a curious moral contradiction in his estimate, speaks thus: 
‘* During Anbasah’s administration a despicable barbarian, whose 
name was Be/ay (Pelayo), rose in the land of Galicia, and having 
reproached his countrymen for their ignominious dependence and 
their cowardly flight, began to stir them up to revenge the past 
injuries, and to expel the Moslems from the lands of their fath- 
ers. From that moment the Christians of Andalus began to resist 
the attacks of the Moslems on such districts as had remained in 
their possession, and to defend their wives and daughters; for, 
until then, they had not shown the least inclination to do either.”’ 

In the chronicle of Albendense, Pelayo is mentioned as the son 
of Veremundo and the nephew of Roderik. In that of Sebastian, 
of Salamanca, he figures as the son of Favila, and Favila is gen- 
erally known as the Duke of Cantabria, or specifically in the 
chronicle of Alava as the Duke of Alava, which are entirely 
reconcileable statements. 

It seems clear that Pelayo was the son of Favila, former Duke 
of Cantabria, and kinsman of Roderik. It is very probable, that 
as Theodomir, he had been sword-bearer to Roderik, and had 
fought in the battle near the Guadalete.® 
But whatever errors there may be in names, dates and exact 





1Za Fuente, IIT , 64, note. 

241 Mak. I1., 34. 

3Habio Sido Pelayo conde de los espatarios; * * * Habia peleado 
heréicamente en la batalla de Guadalete.—Za Fuente, ZII., 60. 
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localities, the effect upon the history is but trifling. The impor- 
tant fact remains. Immediately after the great invasion, a small 
band of Spanish-Goths did collect in the north-west, which 
became a focus and chief receptacle for other fugitives, and they 
were ruled and guided by a caudil/o, or chieftain, who, call him 
Pelayo or Theodomir, was a famous man, prudent, constant, 
judicious, patient and valiant. Thus we accept Pelayo, divested 
of all the fables and marvels with which the chronicles endue him. 

But the gorgeous mist is not yet dissipated. A strange confu- 
sion arises in the accounts of the treacherous part played by Oth- 
man Ibn Abf Nesah (Munuza), to which I have already referred. 

He has been disposed of in a former paper, but I cannot fail to 
mention the statement, made by many of the Spanish historians, 
that he was appointed Arab governor of Gijon by Musa, and that 
he was enamored of the sister of Pelayo, who was thus the inno- 
cent cause of his treachery. The conflict of accounts does not 
seriously affect the tenor of the history, but rather shows the vacil- 
lation and indirection of the man. Ambrosio de Morales calls 
him ‘‘a captain of the Arabs, named Munuza,’’! in regard to 
which statement the editor of Mariana speaks of him as ‘‘a cer- 
tain general named Munuza, in reality a Christian, but a confed- 
erate of the Arabs,’’? showing that whatever his creed, self-interest 
was his law, and that he sought his profit on both sides. La 
Fuente, in a careful note, calls attention toa probable, because 
not uncommon, error in spelling, and says he was governor not 
of Gegio (Gijon), but of Legio. Now, this Legio was the old 
Regnum Legionis (kingdom of the Legion) of the Romans, which, 
with different boundaries, has been modernized into Zeon, a pre- 
sent province of north-western Spain, which has for its capital a 
city of the same name. Munuza’s double dealing has received, 
as it deserves, the contempt of both parties in the history. As 
we have seen, he was killed as a traitor to the Arab-Moors by the 
envoy of Abdu-r-rahman, while, on the other hand, Mariana, 
with the authority of Roderik, of Toledo, draws his Christian 
portrait in no flattering terms: ‘‘ There was nothing of the man 





1Un capitan de Ellos (los A'arabes) llamada Munuza-—AMak. J/Z., 4, note, 
°Cierto general llamado Munuza—constante mente Christiano, aunque con- 
federado de los Arabes.— Jd, 
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about him, except the form and appearance; nor of the Christian, 
but the noble and exterior dress.’’! 

I have reserved to this place a notice of the conjectures con- 
cerning Munuza, because, although I believe his alliance was with 
Eudes and the Aquitanians, his temporizing and treacherous 
policy did greatly aid the rising of Pelayo, and also because 
Mariana attempts to establish a curious parallel between the loss 
of Spain in the initial battle, and the first stand against the Mos- 
lem torrent in the mountains of the Asturias. Roderik owed his 
downfall to his amours with Florinda. Pelayo was able to make 
head against the Moslems, by reason of the infatuation of Munuza, 
either with the sister of Pelayo or with the daughter of Eudes— 
philosophy cares very little which. It is hardly possible, although 
fourteen years intervened (from 717 to 731) that he was infatu- 
ated with both. 

Whatever the extent of opportunity thus given to the little con- 
geries of Christians, their main hope was in their leader. He 
came to them while in their prostrate condition. The old Gothic 
spirit seemed extinct. There was not at first the shadow of a 
thought to restore the ancient glory, but only to find .a sate hid- 
ing and lead a torpid life. It was in this conjuncture that Pelayo 
appeared. Of the blood royal, of noble rank and command, 
young and heroic, he had suffered at the hands of Roderik, and 
had shared in the general losses at the hands of the Moors. He 
had been detained by the Arabs at Cordova as a hostage for his 
countrymen, and had escaped to the mountains.? He appeared 
to the terror-stricken fugitives like an angel visitant. His station, 
his youth, his talents and his valor commended him to their entire 
destitution ; and he appeared, too, as the champion of the Chris- 
tian faith which was threatened with complete overthrow. 

From a temporary hiding-place in Biscay he answered the fee- 
ble call of a few adherents, and at once roused his despairing 
countrymen to make good their stronghold and to concert for a 
larger deliverance. His labors were at first painful, and the 
results slow to follow. The masses feared by assuming in any 
degree the offensive to diaw the Moslemah upon them. But the 





1No se via cosa de hombre fuera la figura y aparencia, ni de Christiano sino 
del noble y habito exterior —Jé, 
2A/, Mak, IT., 26c. 
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die was cast. In the mountain valley of Cangas he had the 
drums beat and the old standard erected. Emissaries were sent 
secretly to inform the people, and they began to flock to his 
banner. 

On the mountain side, filled with crevices or caves, at his 
first appearance he found thirty men, ten women and numerous 
children, apparently safe, indeed, from the Moslem incursions ; 
fortified, but starving. Of these the enemy had said ‘‘ Let them 
alone, and they will die.’’ But they did not die. They 
increased rapidly in numbers, and were soon ready to meet and 
hurl back the Moslem attempts to destroy them by other means 
than starvation. We shall only present the first sucesses of the 
Goths at the memorable cave of Covadonga. However vague the 
personality of the actors, the site of the conflict is accurately 
determined, and the traveler renews at a glance the scene which 
was there enacted more than eleven centuries ago. 

The principality of the Asturias (2/7 Principado de las Asturias) 
comprises a narrow strip of territory on the Bay of Biscay, con- 
taining about three hundred and ten square leagues ; it is separa- 
ted from Leon on the south by a mountain range, while on the 
north a narrow fringe of hills skirts the bay coast. Its inAccessi- 
ble and distant situation had made it one of the last regions of 
the world penetrated by the Roman Eagles, and always indocile 
to the dominion of the Goths. It was, therefore, the best refuge 
for those inhabitants of Spain who fled before the Moslem inva- 
sion, and formed the nucleus of the new Christian Kingdom. 
Here were collected the representatives of every race which had 
held sway in Spain. The Iberian and the Celt commingled in 
the Celtiberian ; the descendants of their Roman conquerors 
who had been conquered by the Northern invaders ; and the fair- 
haired Goth who had at last dominated over the land. Among 
them were gigantic warriors bearing Gothic swords, which had 
rusted since the battle of the Guadalete, and mountaineers who 
had literally fashioned their pruning hooks into swords. 

Moving eastward from Oviedo, the capital, the traveler reaches 
Cangas de Onis, and one league and a half further on he finds 
the celebrated grotto of Covadonga. The latter place is ap- 
proached by a defile, which opens into a small valley, bounded 
by three mountain peaks. The western peak, the Mount Auseva, 
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is nearly four thousand feet high ; and at its base is a detached 
rock 175 feet in height, in the centre of which is the famous cave 
or grotto. Below rushes the river Diva, and falls in picturesque 
cascades. ‘The rock projects like an arch, and is connected by a 
succession of elevations with the mountain behind. The cave is 
about thirty feet deep, forty feet wide, and twelve high; this 
was the headquarters of the band with which Pelayo kept the 
passages of the Asturian mountains; the number of that band 
has been variously stated at from seventy to one thousand.! For 
once let us take the larger estimate, and believe that while the 
chief and his staff lived in the cave, the rest of his men were 
posted on the heights and in the woods which enclose the valley 
of the Diva.* This was during the Amirate of Al Horr (717). 
As soon as the Ameer heard of this impudent gathering, he de- 
spatched his lieutenant Al Kamah, from Cordova to crush it. 
This general, with what was deemed an adequate force, set forth 
on the perilous mission; and Pelayo, as soon as he heard of his 
march, collected his scattered band and retired from Cangas and 
the neighboring country towards the defile or portal of the narrow 
valley which contains the cradle of the monarchy, Za Cueva de 
Auseva} called also La Cueva de Covadonga, one of the proudest 
spots in Spanish history.* This defile is so narrow that no invad- 
ing force can present an attacking party larger than that which is 
opposed by a much smaller force within, while its flanks and rear 
would be opposed to the missiles of those posted on the surround- 
ing eminences. The apparent retreat of Pelayo gave a fatal confi- 
dence to the Saracenic host, which pushed forward into the defile 
through which the Diva ran, the hills rising precipitously, leaving 
only a narrow rocky ledge as the roadway opening into the small 
and elevated valley of Covadonga. In this narrow path, and at 
the entrance to the cave, the famous battle began ; famous not for 





1 Al Mak. (II., 260), says there were 300, all of whom died save 30 men and 
10 women; but there was no census to determine. 


2 Colocando el resto de sus gentes en las alturas y bosques que cierran y 
estrechan Elvalle regado por el rio Diva.—Za Fuente III. 62 
3 “ Covadonga el sitio triunphante 
Cima que fue de Ja insigne Espajia.” 
—Ford. II, 647. 
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the numbers engaged, but for the issues at stake. To Christian 
Spain its fame will endure during the memory of men. 

The bolts and arrows of the Moors rebounded against the rocky 
portals of the cave,’ while a storm of missiles assailed them at 
short range and threw back the advance upon those behind them. 
When thus thrown into confusion, the Goths posted upon the 
eminences hurled down huge rocks and trunks of trees upon the 
choking defile, and thus caused a terrible destruction. The 
Moors were struck with a panic the more horrible that they could 
not fly, while the Christians were re-animated by the idea that 
God was fighting for them. The legends are full of miracles 
which I need not repeat. 

Al Kamah at once ordered a retreat, and endeavored to shelter 
his force under the brow of Mount Auseva. But the elements 
seemed to conspire against him. A furious storm arose, and 
augmented the terror and confusion of his troops. The thunder 
reverberated through the mountain gorges; amid the torrents of 
rain which blinded their view, the rocks and missiles came tumb- 
ling from above them; the mountain sides became slippery with 
mud; the very earth joined the sky to destroy them, and the 
mountains seemed to be falling upon them. So complete was the 
destruction, that one chronicler asserts that not a single Moslem 
escaped to tell of the disaster. 

Be that as it may, the first great stand against the Arab-Moors 
had been made, and thus seven years after the landing by Tarik, 
and when the conquest of Spain seemed complete, the germ of 
the reconquest was firmly planted, and was to grow steadily into 
an element of final destruction to the Mohammedan power. 

The scope of our history does not lead us to follow the fortunes 
of this new Christian kingdom. The battle of Covadonga pre- 
sents its origin in epitome. It cleared the whole territory of the 
Asturias of every Saracen soldier. 

Pelayo was king in reality, as well as in name. He marched 
first towards Leon, following the Moorish remnant and again 
defeating them in the valley of Ollalas. Thence he returned to 
Gijon, which he took with great ease; and thus, stretching his 





1 The story that they wounded many of the assailants in their recoil savors 
of romantic description. 
2 La Fuente, iIl,, 63. 
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arms to the north and south, he assumed the title of King of 
Leon, taking as his device a blood-red lion rampant in a silver 
field, which afterwards became the heraldic device of Spain, and 
remained so until the annexation of Castile. 

Whatever doubt may linger in the mind of the historian respect- 
ing the exact identity of Pelayo, it cannot be denied that the 
great success in the Asturias is due to a brave and gifted warrior, 
to whom that name has been assigned. Tothe profound student 
the doubt disappears. The cave of Covadonga, then entered by 
a ladder, and now by a marble staircase, still resounds with his 
name and deeds. 

Cangas de Onis, with its ruins, expands into his court, stately 
in its natural features, if lacking the palace and Pantheon of its 
early monarchs. Pelayo died at Abamia in the year 737, and was 
buried in the church of Santa Eulalia, but his body was afterward 
removed to Cangas de Onis. At a short distance from the town 
is a field called Z/ Campo de Jura (the field of the oath of allegi- 
ance), whither, up to the present century, the judges of the con- 
federation (Los jueces del concejo),! proceed to take possession 
of the rod of justice, in speaking of which La Fuente says: 
**Respectable and tender traditional practices of the peoples, 
which remind us with emotion of the humble and glorious cradle 
in which the legitimate principle of authority was born!’’? The 
authority thus established under Pelayo descended to Favila, his 
son, with the consent of the chiefs; but he did nothing, in his 
short reign of two years, worthy of mention. The chase was his 
passion, and he came to his end in attacking a bear. Among the 
curious carvings, in the church of Santa Cruz, originally built by 
Favila, is one capital which depicts the death of Favila, ignoble 
as compared with the mighty deeds of his heroic father. 

Although Favila left sons behind him, they were too young to 
take the responsibilities of the throne. The daughter of Pelayo 
had married a noble Goth named Alfonso, the son of Pedro, a 
man who seemed to supply the needs of the occasion. It is even 





1The concejo in the Asturias is a district com posed of several parishes with 
one jurisdiction.— Bustamente, Spanish dictionary, voce concejo. 

2 Respectables y tiernas practicas traditionales de los pueblos, que recuerdan, 
con emocion la humilde y gloriosa cuna en que naciv el legitimo principio de 
la autoridad,—//7/., 69. 
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stated, but is certainly without exact proof, that he had been 
named by Pelayo as his successor in his will.! 

Alfonso was a man of powerful mind, inclined to war, enter- 
prising and daring, and especially suited to the crisis. He 
inflamed the patriotic and Christian zeal of his people, and proved 
himself worthy of their charge. 

With Alfonso the new monarchy emerges into the sunlight, and 
its slow but constant progress offers a noble special theme to the 
historian—one, however, which is hardly even accessory to our 
present subject. 

The part of Spain in which it had its rise had never succumbed 
to the Arab-Moors, and it is the boast of the historian that while 
thus their great conquest was never complete, so Christian Spain 
never lost its identity or its existence, but in the most evil days 
had been like an unfortunate man whose house had been assaulted, 
and whose estate had been pillaged, leaving him only asad and 
dark corner, into which the robbers were unable to enter,? and 
from which he might scheme and plan to dislodge them from his 
entire domain. 

Here we leave the Hispano-Gothic kingdom, and return to con- 
sider the fortunes of the Saracens in consolidating what wa- 
already and securely in their hands. It will be for a brief space 
the record of internal dissensions. 





XII.—THE STORY OF ABDU-R RAHMAN ADDAKHEL, 


I have gone back in the chronology, to set forth the rise of the 
new Spanish kingdom in the Asturias. The battle of Covadonga 
was fought early in the year 718. 

I now return tothe chronological order which has been thus 
broken, and proceed to consider briefly the succession and deeds 
of the remaining Ameers who held nominal sway under the khalifs 
until the downfall of the Ommyades and the accession of the Ab- 
basides at Damascus. This change of dynasty caused the kha- 
lifate to lose its power in the peninsula, and converted Spain into 








1La Fuente, III., 74, note. 
2Como un desgraciado aquien han asaltado su casa y robado su hacienda, 
dejando solo untriste y oscura albergue, enque los salteadoros * * * no 
legaron 4 reparar.—La Fuente I/I., 58. 
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the independent khalifate of Cordova,t under Abdu-r-rahman 
Addakhel (the opener). Upon the death of Abdu-r-rahman al 

Ghefaki in the battle of Tours, the command devolved upon 
Abdu-l-malek, Ibn Kattan, a man who, under hair whitened by 
by years, preserved the vigorous heart of a youth.? His chief 
concern was to repair the misfortunes of the invasion into Gaul, 
and reanimating the troops by his noble example and stirring 
words, he led them again into Aquitania. He met with vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, but at length in an invasion made in 734, in the 
passes of Gascony, he encountered those rude mountaineers who 
fought in the defiles, and crushed him from the heights, and 
threw him back in confusion upon the Ebro. This disaster caused 
his deposition by the Wali of Africa, who.substituted in his place 
Okbah, a general already widely known for his skill, prudence 
and justice ; and who, judging that his predecessor was the victim 
of misfortune rather than want of skill, gave him command of the 
cavalry, and trusted him implicitly.’ 

The rule of Okbah was eminently and inflexibly just, but he too was 
to encounter difficulties on the frontier equal tothose which had 
confronted his predecessors. He too conducted many expedi- 
tions into France‘and succeeded in converting the city of Nar- 
bonne intoa stronghold and citadel, well stored with arms and 
provisions, from which the Moslems might sally forth and scour 
the neighboring country, But the affairs of the Moslems in Spain 
were greatly disturbed by the rising of Berbers and Jewsagainst the 
Arabs of pure blood, both in Spain and Africa. The first of these 
risings of importance had taken place in June 723, and although 





t The following table presents the succession of these Ameers after the death 
of Abdu-r-rahmfn at the battle of Tours : 
Abdu-l-malek, Ibn Kattan al Fehri 
DR ASME UN inins-6 05650010 nikinsn ouibde ine x0eenssweesivesionsoseccee P34 
Abdu-l-malek Ibn Kattan(second time) ......ceeceecceccves 
Balj al-Kusheyri.....e00 cece 
TERR LOOM J UMIBIIs 0 6:b:.5:5'0.4:6.6.0010:0160 09 40:0008.400608 64 sasees 
Atia-l-khattar Gl EI. 5 0s. siesend vecedsiccesies 00s srcewsevotesseeo. 
Thaabah and Assamil (conjointly).......0.. 
Yusuf al Fehri...... 

2 Bajo una cabellera emblanquecida por los anos conservaba el vigoroso cora- 
zon de un joven.—La Fuente [II 71. 

3 La Fuente IM, 73. 
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early quelled had established a precedent for many others. It is 
significant of the state of disorder that Abdu-l-malek took advan- 
tage of the condition of thtings to seize Okbah and depose him 
from the government. Accounts of the fate of Okbah say, he 
was either put to death or banished by his rival ;' but that rival 
was rushing upon a desperate fate. In order to quell the rising 
of the Berbers, he invited an Arabian general named Balj, to 
come over from Africa and assist him in putting them down. 
Balj came and soon found a better field for his ambition; the 
Amirate was open to the most adventurous man ; the authority of 
the khalif and the power of the Wali of Africa were contemned, 
and as the empire of Rome was within the power of the Preetorian 
Guard, so the government of Spain was within the reach of the 
most popular military leader. The Berbers in Africa had defeat- 
ed the Syrian army, and Balj had come with the remnant of that 
defeated force, ostensibly to assist Abdu-l-malek, but really to 
supersede him. Grounds of quarrel were very easily found. 
Abdu-l-malek was taken prisoner and crucified by his rival, amid 
the most ignominious surroundings. The miserable victim is said 
to have been nearly ninety years old. He was led fo his crucifix- 
ion amid the jeers and scoffs of the Syrian troops, who thought it 
rare sport to crucify likewise a hog on his right hand and a dog 
on his left.2_ But the usurping governor had raised up a host of 
enemies, chief among whom were the sons of the martyred Abdu- 
l-malek. They rallied a force and marched to the attack of 
Balj, and although they were defeated, and the Syrians still re- 
tained the power, Balj was mortally wounded. This took place 
in September, 742. 

The place of the crucifixion, (Masslab Ibn, Khattan) was marked 
by the erection of a mosque, through the pious care of his son 
Ummeyah, and it remained during the Moslem sway as Mesjid 
Ummeyah, a monument of faction and revenge. 

The Syrians, upon the death of Balj, appointed Tha’lebah al 





1The account given by La Fuente is entirely different. According to him, 
Okbah was ordered temporarily to Africa in 734, to deal with the insurgent 
Berbers there. He left Abdu-I-malek in command until his return. This will 
explain the appearance of Abdu-l-malek a second time in the list of Ameers,— 
Lb. 

2Al Mak. IT., 43. 
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Jodhami to the temporary command, but he could not quiet the 
contending parties, and only remained in power a part of one 
year. ‘ 

At this juncture the Wali of Africa nominated Abu’-1-khattar as 
Ameer, a competent person ‘‘to re-establish public order,’’ and it 
seemed at first the very best appointment. All parties, weary of the 
confusion; agreed for the moment to lay down their arms, and 
listen to the words of conciliation which the new Ameer was very 
ready to speak. He treated all with kindness, and showed him- 
self to be at once brave, generous and judicious. Finding Cor- 
dova too small to give proper space to the contending tribes, he 
spread them all over the Moslem domain.! 

The people of Damascus he sent to Elbira, near the present 
site of Granada, and thus gave to it the Arabic name of Damascus, 
Sham ; the contingent from Emessa he quartered at Seville, which 
thus received the name Hems ; the men of Kenesrin were placed 
at Jaen; those of Al-urdan at Malaga. Those of Palestine (Phil- 
istines) he fixed in the country of Medina Sidonia and Xeres; 
the Palmyrines occupied Murcia, and the Egyptians the land of 
Tadmir. This seemed at the moment the best of all expedients, 
as it gave them large lands, and separated them, thus removing 
the immediate temptation to quarrel. 

But the disorder was by no means thus entirely quelled. The 
unchecked resistance to the feeble hands of the khalifs made the 
generals impatient of any authority. The tribes then conspired 
against each other. The Ameer was accused of favoring the in- 
habitants of Yemen against the Kenanah. There was fighting in 
all quarters, and an incident which occurred to the Ameer him- 
self is vividly illustrative of the general condition of affairs. 

It was alleged that in a private quarrel between one of the 
Yemenites who was a cousin of the Ameer, with a man of the 
tribe of Kenanah, although the right was with the latter, Abu-’1 
khattar decided in favor of his cousin. 

The injured man went to see As-samil, his chief, and complained 
of the injustice. This chieftain repaired in an angry mood to the 
Ameer, and reproached him in intemperate language with his un- 
fair dealing. The Ameer ordered his guards to turn him out, and 





141 Mak, II, 46. 
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in the scuffle which ensued the turban of As-samil was thrown on 
one side. As-he left the palace, a person standing at the door 
asked him what was the matter with his turban—‘‘ By Allah, it is 
all on one side.’’ ‘‘Thou art correct, man,’’ replied As-samil, 
‘*but I trust my people will soon put it right fer me.’’, This was 
in the year 745. 

A rebellion was thus excited; the friends of As-samil marched 
upon the Ameer. The contending forces met in the plains of the 
Guadalete, and after a desperate battle, the Ameer was defeated 
and taken prisoner. While expecting his execution, he was lib- 
erated by his friends, and felt once more secure among the 
Yemenites. But the confusion had given place toanarchy. Many 
of the Yemenites failed of their allegiance. ‘The tribes were be- 
coming confounded, and faction was strongerthan blood. As-samil 
joined Thuabah to his councils, and, usurping the power, en- 
deavored to harmonize the discordant elements, without success. 
Thuabah was confirmed as Ameer by the Wali of Africa, and 
directed affairs conjointly with As-samil. 

But the former Ameer was not content to abandon place and 
power without another struggle. MHastily collecting what force 
he could, he marched to meet the forces of As-samil and Thuabah. 
They met in the field of Shekundah, where, after the most des- 
perate efforts, Abu-’l-khattar was again defeated. He fled from the 
field with a few attendants, and took refuge in a mill, concealing 
himself under the mill-stone. There he was discovered and taken 
into the presence of As-samil, by whom he was immediately 
beheaded.!_ The abnormal control of As-samil and Thuabah was 
now brought to an end. 

At this juncture (747) there came into power a man who received 
his appointment first from the army ; but who had better qualifi- 
cations for government than any of the former contestants. This 
was Yusuf Al Fehri. A native of Kairwan, he was fifty-seven 
years of age, and as he was also a Koreeshite by lineage, and de- 
scended from that Okbah who founded Kairwan, he was ac- 
ceptable even to As-samil, who seemed to have desired rather to 
be a king-maker than king. The selection of Yusuf by the troops 
displays his power and his popularity. 

For a brief period all the conflicting parties seemed satisfied,* 

\ibnu-Hayydn, quoted by Al Mak., I. 50. 2 Al Mak., IT, 54. 
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and the good effects of his temporary appointment having reached 
the ears of the khalif Meruan, it was confirmed by that, 
sovereign,’ the more readily that the khalif was not in condition 
to contest it. 

All parties again laid down their arms; but the truce was again 
only temporary. For nine years and nine months Yusuf ruled, 
most of the time engaged in quelling the insurrections of the 
various tribes, but always displaying a skill and vigor demanding 
our praise. He was the last of the Ameers ; a great change was 
‘impending, a new dynasty was coming upon the throne of the 
khalifs, which in the act of gaining the supreme power at Damas- 
cus, should lose the Spanish peninsula forever. 

In the year 756, one day when Yusuf, who was quelling an in- 
surrection in Aragon, was entering his tent, after witnessing the 
execution of some prisoners whose lives he had solemnly prom- 
ised to spare, a man came at the full speed of his horse, bearing a 
letter from Yusuf’s son, whom he had left in command at Cordo- 
va. The despatch was of astounding purport: ‘‘A youth named 
Abdu-r-rahmdén Ibu Mudwiyah had landed on the shores occupied 
by the Syrian settlers (the shores of Granada), and had been im- 
mediately proclaimed by the adherents and partisans of the family 
of Meruan, who had flocked to him from all parts.’’"? This was 
the sudden knell of Yusuf’s hopes. As soon as the news 
spread, the Ameer’s men began to desert, and by the next 
morning he had, with his personal friends and slaves, and one 
tribe, that of Kays, scarcely a corporal’s guard for an army. He 
hurried to Toledo, to take council of As-samil. What should be 
done? temporize, fight or submit to the newrule? When instant 
action was needed he vacillated, and when he reached Cordova 
from the north, the youth named Abdu-r-rahmdn was approaching 
it with a constantly increasing army from Granada.’ But I am 
anticipating the sequel of a remarkable history. I have greatly 
abridged the account of the doings of the Ameers in Spain, for 
many reasons, reasons which will not hold good for a connected 
history. The details are a confused noise of battled hosts, and 


—_——, 





1 Gayangos IT. 416, note. 
[24/7 Mak. I., 67. 
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lend little additional force to the philosophy. They possess, be- 
sides, very little interest. Blows and counter blows, attacks and 
defeats, rebellions checked, and renewed ; Punic faith, cruel exe- 
cutions, and nothing gained to the cause of order and progress. 
But my chief reason for the abbreviation is, that I may give more 
space to a story which, apart from its historic connections, con- 
tains more of romance, and more of pathos, than any other in the 
always romantic and pathetic history of the Arabians in Spain. 

As a historic event, it is of surpassing importance, since it is no 
less than the establishment of an independent Mohammedan em- 
pire in Europe, an empire which, while it acknowledged the kha- 
lif as the head of the religion, discarded him as a civil governor ; 
an empire which took root and flourished for centuries. And 
lastly, it presents the curious counterbalance, in the great scale of 
human justice, of a dynasty destroyed in the east, arising in the 
day of that destruction in the west, and growing with unwonted 
vigor from the tender shoot of the torn and uprooted vine which 
Providence had transplanted into Spain. 

Amid the splendors and luxuries of Damascus, the khalifs of 
the House of Ummeyah had become degenerate, and less able 
from year to year to govern the people by whom they were imme- 
diately surrounded, and among whom were rival factions as old as 
the first contest of claims between Abu Becre and Ali. A distant 
province like Spain held still more lightly to its allegiance. 
There a generation of Moslemah had grown up since the con- 
quest, to whom Spain, not Syria, was fatherland. They looked 
indeed with veneration to the cities of Mohammed, as holy 
shrines for the pilgrim, and to Damascus as the seat of God’s 
vicegerent in all matters of the faith. But in all matters of gov- 
ernment and administration, they felt the power of a new nation- 
ality, which could not acknowledge a distant governor; which 
felt its life in every limb, and could not be controlled. 

This feeling was greatly strengthened by the weakness of that 
distant government. From the vigor and renown of the first 
Muawiyah and Walid, it had reached the imbecility of the last 
Meruan al Gedhi, who was a sensualist, an infidel and a scoffer. 
The house of Ummeyah had numbered fourteen khalifs, of whom 
several had been deposed, among whom was Ibrahim, who had 
been subdued by Meruan. They had long found patient but 
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constant rivals in the family of the Beni Alabas, who had 
descended from Abbas, the uncle of Mohammed, and grand- 
father of Ali, and who claimed precedence of the reigning house. 

At the violent accession of Meruan, on the deposition of Ibra- 
him, the chief of this house was Abdu’-l-’abbas Abdullah, whose 
after career was to win for him the title of As-seffah—the shedder 
of blood. This chieftain awaited and availed himself of the propi- 
tious moment to assert his claims, collected his adherents, and 
soon, presenting a threatening front to the throne of Meruan, con- 
fronted the white standard of the Ommyades with the black ban- 
ner of the Abbassides—colors signifying the irreconcileable enmity 
of the factions.? 

Warned in many ways of the danger, the khalif failed in that 
promptitude and energy which could alone have staid the rising 
flood. Chief among his advisers and loyal adherents was the 
General Nasir Ibn Eyer; but just as the rebellion was about to 
burst forth, this general died, and left Meruan hopeless and 
helpless. 

As if to heap up disasters, soon after the newly-appointed gov- 
ernor of Egypt, Abdullah Ibn Magbara, died, and left that 
province open to the intrigues of the Abbassides. The affairs of 
Spain, which did not so much concern the condition of the kha- 
lifate, had been left by Meruan in the hands of the Ameer Yusuf 
la Fehri, and were not considered in the impending danger. 
Thus, in a day, as it were, in all parts of the empire, rebellion 
was rife. The Mohammedan world, caring little, indeed, who 
reigned at Damascus, knew that the government had been badly 
administered, and was quite ready for achange. Thus in most of 
the provinces the governors sided with the rebels partly for the 
reasons already given, and partly, because they felt that Meruan 
was already lost, and that they could not check the torrent of 
revolution 

Abu’-l-’abbas Abdullah declared himself khalif, and took the 
field, confiding his army to his uncle, Abdullah, an experienced 
general. Not without gloomy misgivings, Meruan advanced to 





1Ali, it will be remembered, had married Fatima, the daughter of Moham- 
med, while the Ommyades were descendents of Abu Sofiam. 

2Eu cuyos colores se signifcaba la irreconciliable enemistad de los dos ban- 
dos.—La Fuente, ITT., 92. 
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meet him. They joined battle at Turab, near Musul,! where his 
misgivings were fully realized. He was defeated, and, after a loss 
—most likely exaggerated—of thirty thousand men, he fled for his 
life. The remnants of his army made haste towards Damascus, 
but were so hastily followed to the Euphrates by the victorious 
rebel that they were almost entirely dispersed, and, in the cross- 
ing of that river, Ibrahim, the deposed khalif, lost his life in 
attempting to maintain the government of his deposer. 

The unfortunate Meruan found no resting-place. From Quin- 
sarina he passed to Emesa, where a few of the people ventured to 
offer him protection, but, at the signs of the approaching conque- 
rors, their hearts failed them, and they ordered him to leave the 
city. Ee hastened to Damascus; it had declared for his ene- 
mies. He wandered into Palestine with his small body-guard, 
and, when overtaken at Alardania, he fought with the energy of 
despair, again escaping. He pressed forward into Egypt; but at 
Saida he was brought again to bay by his ruthless enemy, and, 
after a short contest, he fell at the head of his few remaining 
adherents in the latter part of February, 750. 

His head was torn from the trunk by Saleh, the general who 
had succeeded Abdullah, embalmed and presented to Abdullah 
As-seffah. 

In the process of embalming, the tongue had been taken out, 
and, as it lay upon the ground, was snatched up and carried away 
by a ferret—fit retribution, in the opinion of the poetical general, 
for the impieties it had so often uttered: 

‘* See the price paid by the tongue that dared so oft blas- 
pheme the skies! Become the prey of vilest brute ; ‘tis mangled 
and devoured.’’? 

Thus in the words of the Arabian historian ‘‘the unfortunate 
never can be secure, even though he climb to the nests of eagles, 
and conceal himself on the summits of inaccessible rocks?’’ 

As-seffah, the first khalif of the house of Abbas, did not dis- 
semble his joy when the head of his rival was brought into his 
presence. In a fervor of devotion he fell prostrate upon the 
earth, and gave heart-felt thanks to Allah for his bloody success. 





1Musul, or Mosul, is on a tributary of the Tigris, between that river and the 
Euphrates, 


2Condé J, c. 37. 
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But his vengeance was not thus satiated; he proscribed the sons of 
the former khalif, and soon got rid of them and their claims. 
Obeydullah, the elder, who fled into Ethiopia, was killed by the 
natives; and the other, Abdullah, having been captured by the 
governor of Palestine, was delivered to the khalif, and executed 
by his orders. The wives and daughters of Meruan found their 
place in the conqueror’s harem, and the change of government 
was complete. Thus ended the dynasty of the Ommyades, ina 
manner similar to the downfall of the Merovingiaus in France, 
and thus began the reign of the Abbasides, destined, like the sway 
of Charlemagne, to shed great lustre upon the natives by their 
wonderful accomplishment in arts, science and letters. 

The new khalif began to feel that he was not quite secure as long 
as a drop of the Ummeyan blood flowed in living veins, and he 
determined to destroy every one around whom the adherents of 
the Gmmyades could rally. 

There were at his court two young men, held in high repute by 
all, and until now by himself; they were Suleyman and Abdu-r- 
rahman, sons of Mu ’dwiyah and grandsons of Hisham, the tenth 
Khalif of the Onmyades. Of gentle manners and unblemished 
character, they had never shared the Ommyan proclivities, and had 
even sided with As-seffah in his deposal of Meruan, himself by 
their eyes a usurper. 

But the guilty suspicions of the khalif, played upon by the 
poetical instigations of a malicious courtier, easily caused him to 
think that these grandsons of a khalif might have some aspira- 
tions for the throne, or that, at the least, ill-disposed persons 
would regard them as the rallying point for a new rebellion against 
his usurping government. Sodaif thus instigated the king to remove 
them, and he ordered their instant execution. Further, to rid 
himself of all the adherents of the former khalif, he had recourse 
to a barbarous strategem. Ninety of these cavaliers had taken 
refuge with Abdullah, his uncle and general. These gentlemen 
were invited by Abdullah, who was in the khalif’s secret, to a ban- 
quet, and were just about to take their seats at the table, when, 
as was usual at the feasts of the great, a poet entered and began 
to recite some verses. The festive mood of the guests was sud- 
denly clouded with misgivings as they heard the poet’s lines, 
which treated of the ‘‘ false Ummeyah, that brood ever-accursed, 
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the sons of Abdel-Xiamsi,” the first of the dynasty. The verses 
called for vengeance upon all his followers, recounting Ummeyan 
cruelties, telling of Husein, an ancestor of As-seffah, who had been 
cruelly slain by Jezid, the second khalif of that line; of Zeyde, 
whose body had been impaled by the Khalif Hishem, and of the 
foul death of As-seffah’s brother at their hands. 

While the revengeful chant was still sounding in their ears, the 
guards of Abdullah rushed upon the guests and beat them to death 
with rods. The last act of the bloody drama was more fiendish 
still. The tables were removed, and carpets were spread upon 
the writhing and the dead bodies of the victims, and the remain- 
ing guests ate their dinner, with a greedy appetite, upon this table 
of quivering humanity. The groans of those who were long in 
dying furnished pleasant music for their repast.? 

The appetite for vengeance was not yet appeased. The tombs 
of the Ummeyan khalifs at Damascus were broken open; the 
bones of Mu’awiyah, Jezid and Abdelmelik were thrown out. The 
body of Hishem, yet in human form, was impaled and derided by 
the multitude, and then all the remains were burned and the ashes 
were flung to the wind. Elsewhere, wherever the slightest con- 
sanguinity to this family could be traced, those who bore it were 
destroyed and their bodies left to fatten the jackal, hyena and 
carrion bird. But the fury of the khalif was to be defeated by 
the escape of one man, the one of all others most dangerous. We 
return to Suleyman and Abdu-r-rahman ; the former was caught 
and killed, but the latter happened to be absent when the edict 
was issued, and being fortunately warned by his friends made his 
escape—the sole survivor and hope of the Ommyades. In the 
words of the Arab historian, who ascribed to Allah all greatness 
and power, ‘‘on the tablets reserved for the eternal decrees it was 
written that all the desire of the Beni Alabas and all their zeal 
for the destruction of the Beni-Ummeyan should prove in vain,” 

The only scion of that fated house was absent from Damascus 
when the fatal order had arrived. As soon as he received friendly 
warning of its issue he secreted a few jewels and a little money, 
gathered a few adherents, well mounted, and traveling by rude 
and unfrequented pathways, shunning all towns which he knew 





___ 1This account, taken from Condé, is found substantially in Adu-/-Feda. De 
Herbelot and Roderik of Toledo. 
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were in possession of the Abbasides, he thought himself safe 
when he had reached a distant village on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates. 

There, one evening, while he was seated in his tent, his little 
son came in crying and unable to inform him of the reason. He 
rushed out and found the village in commotion, for they had de- 
scried the black banner of the house of Abbas with a strong force 
marching upon it. Hastily snatching up a few dinars, he was 
again in flight for his life. The person and character of the young 
man caused him to be the more feared by his enemies. He was 
just twenty years old, of fine, even, majestic presence and grace- 
ful demeanor. Unlike his Arabian brethren, he had a fair com- 
plexion and a beaming, blue eye. If the old adherents of the 
house of Ummeyah entertained yet any secret hopes, he was the 
very man upon whom such hopes would naturally center. 

For years he wandered in hiding from his pursuers; he sought 
the deserts; he was the companion of wandering Bedouins and 
roving shepherds, sleeping lightly for fear of a surprise, and with 
the morning bridling his horse to look for some other spot that 
might be safer. He passed through Egypt, and after five restless . 
years he reached Barca, where he might hope for protection, since 
its governor, Ibun-l-Habib, had owed his fortunes and position to 
the House of Ummeyah. But he was mistaken, for Ibun-l-Hahib, 
through self-interest, had joingd the party of the Abbassides, 
and now sent his emissaries to arrest him, warning all the author- 
ties of the towns to be on the watch for him. 

Amid these untoward circumstances, the hapless fugitive 
remembered that in the land of dates, just north of the great des- 
ert, there had settled an’ Arabian tribe from which his mother 
had sprung, and from whom he might hope for protection. This 
was the tribe of the Zenetes. Thither making his way, he stopped 
at a village of tents, and there he found at least generosity and 
hospitality after his years of wandering. He did not disclose 
himself, but was known as Jaffer Almansur. They were won by 
his engaging manners and appearance, and were already specula- 
ting as to what hero in disguise had thus suddenly come among 
them, when they were thrown into confusion by the appearance 
of a body of horse in the service of Ibun Habib, who had tracked 
him to this hiding place. 
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The hospitable tribe at once knew that he was the fugitive 
whom they sought to destroy, and put them on a false scent. He 
was, they said, among their tribe, but was temporarily absent 
with several other young men in a certain valley on a lion hunt: 
he would return the next night. They sought him in the direc- 
tion indicated. The hostile force being thus misled, Abdu-r- 
rahman, with six devoted friends, pushed westward, away from 
pursuit, and to the fulfillment of his destiny. Through deserts 
peopled only by beasts of prey, across unsheltered plains of 
scorching sand, he traveled until he reached Tahart,! the princi- 
pal place in Algarve Media, and about four days journey south- 
east from Telemsen. He was now in the land of the Zenetes 
which he had been seeking. 

There for the first time in his wanderings he found a generous 
and full protection; there to his mother’s kinsmen he disclosed 
his name and rank, and at once received not only protection but 
homage, and the promise of assistance in his future schemes. 

The situation in Spain was well known to them ; rival chief- 
tains had exhausted and fatigued the people to their wars. The 
power of the khalifs was gone forever. An illustrious scion of 
the Ommyan house, persecuted by the Abbassides, was ready. 
Why not establish an independent empire in Andalus? and who 
should be its sovereign but Atbdu-r-rahman? Such were the 
questions soon to be asked in Spain, and to receive an immediate 
answer in the affirmative. 

The next paper will consider the new and independent khalif- 
ate of Cordova. Henry Copper. 





1The modern Tuggert or Toogoort, south of the Atlas range, within the 
present limits of Algeria. La Fuente says (III. 95,) that Tarik, the first con- 
queror of Spain, was born at Tahart. It was also the birth-place, in our day, 
of the famous Abd-el-Kader. 
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PHYSICS AND POLITICS.* 


‘HE discovery of natural laws seems to be effected in all cases 
in a mannersubstantially the same. The mind of thescientific 
community is slowly prepared for the new train of thought by 
the progress of knowledge in the special department to which the 
discovery belongs. The old conceptions become gradually inade- 
quate to account for the phenomena which press upon the obser- 
ver’s mind, and demand a reduction to law. Dissatisfied with 
explanations which explain nothing, and which are contradicted 
by experience, men of science cast about for a better system. 
They examine carefully into details ; they watch the processes of 
growth. After a long mental incubation, a provisional hypothe- 
sis arises in some mind, which appears to explain certain remark- 
able phenomena. This hypothesis, before it comes into the 
world, is subjected to a most rigorous test. All facts of the same 
order within its author’s purview are considered with reference 
to the new-comer. Is it consistent with them, and does it explain 
them? This question must be answered clearly and fully, before 
the philosopher offers his theory to his scientific brethren. 
Meanwhile, fifty other men at work upon the same subject- 
matter, throw out doubts, suggestions, and bits of special knowl- 
edge, which at once cast light upon their coileague’s difficulties, 
and prepare the general mind for a fair consideration of bis 
hypothesis. Through the realm of science, it is recognized that the 
old explanations have been discredited. The facts which these ex- 
planations have failed toaccount for, are understood to be empiric, 
and their law as yet undiscovered. Hence, when the new hypothe- 
sis is published, the discussion is instant, eager and universal: 
Difficulties and objections, real and apparent, are at once brought 
forward. A season of tremendous controversy ensues, in which 
the victory is seldom doubtful. Either the theory disappears and 
is heard of no more, or it emerges from limbo into the clear day- 
light of reality, and is admitted to represent the observed Order 
of Nature. 


*Physics and Politics; or, Thoughts on the Application of the Principles of 
** Natural Selection”? and “Inheritance” to Political Society. By Walter 
Bayehot, New York: Appleton & Co. Pp, 224. 
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Such has been the history of Galileo’s theory of the earth’s 
rotation ; of Kepler’s laws of planetary motion ; of Bichat’s theory 
of tissues; of Harvey’s doctrine of the circulation of the blood. 
Each of these was the outcome of long years of thought, observa- 
tion and experiment; each was modified and extended until it 
embraced all the known phenomena of the province of investiga- 
tion ; each was subjected to the searching atmosphere of contro- 
versy ; and each is now a part of the primary instruction of phys- 
icists and medical students. Two theories, involving the largest 
and most remote issues, have not yet established their claims to 
a likeacceptance. One isthe Nebular Hypothesis ; the other, Mr. 
Darwin’s view of the Origin of Species. 

The former, from the immense remoteness of the period to 
which it relates, and the consequent want of direct evidence, may 
long remain in doubt. Similar causes prevent Mr. Darwin’s hy- 
pothesis, when taken as a whole, from being considered as the last 
word of Science on the origin of life. But it has this great ad- 
vantage, that many of its premises, relating as they doto the 
animal and vegetable world, apply to the present condition of 
nature, and are susceptible of direct verification. No intelligent 
man now doubts the laws of the Struggle for Life, Variation and 
Natural Selection. Here the ground is firm under our feet; and 
upon these laws a philosopher, desirous of applying the new knowl- 
edg« to the investigation of the past, may build without fear. 

Mr. Bagehot is a thinker of a very rare order. He is no mere 
dovtrinaire ; he has stood for Parliament in the Liberal interest, 
and ‘as written the best book extant on the English Constitution. 
In that book the tendency of his mind is already clearly discerni- 
bie. In common with Austin and Maine, and perhaps with them 
alone, he brings to the study of politics and law scientific habits of 
hought, and a thorough acquaintance with the immense body of 
facts in chemistry and biology published to the world within the 
ast twenty years facts of such universal consequence that all 
speculation undertaken without regard to them—is already con- 
demred. Versed in these latest results of scientific research, and 
separating with admirable keenness what has been proved from 
what has not been proved, Mr. Bagehot approaches his difficult 
subject in the true philosophic spirit. He possesses the most 
powerful instruments to do what may be done, the most searching 
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methods to discover and demonstrate all the ascertainable past ; 
but he knows the weakness and imperfection of the evidence, and 
does not press it further than it will bear. There is, indeed, no 
need that he should do so. We think that our readers will not be 
disposed to underrate the importance of his conclusions. 

He indicates at the outset his obligations to natural science. 


**One peculiarity of this age is the sudden acquisition of much 
physical knowledge. There is scarcely a department of science 
or art which is the same, or at all the same, as it was fifty years 
ago. A new world of inventions—of railways and of telegraphs 
—has grown up around us, which we cannot help seeing ; a new 
world of ideas is in the air, and affects us, though we do not see it. 
* * * JT think I may usefully, in a few papers, show how, upon 
one or two great points, the new ideas are modifying two old sciences 
—politics and political economy.’’ 


He then, by quotations from Prof. Huxley and Dr. Maudsley, 
shows the physiological facts upon which his theory rests. We 
we will not attempt to give the substance of the book following 
the author’s arrangement, for condensation is difficult from pages 
so charged with matter ; but we willstate his main ideas and some 
of the proofs which he offers in their support, and leave the reader 
to seek the illustrations and the amplifications in Mr. Bagehot’s 
own felicitous diction. 

We begin with one or two patent facts, which our readers will 
pardon us for rehearsing. First, all animals and plants breed 
true; that is, the offspring is like the parent, not only in thedis- 
tinguishing marks of its kind, but often in individual peculiarities. 
Not only are sheep descended from sheep, and dogs from dogs, 
but the especial habits which the parent sheep or dog acquired 
during its life-time, or which were possessed by some particular 
ancestor, are repeated in the young. There is reason to suppose 
that the whole life of the parent, prior to the birth, has a great 
effect on the nature and constitution of the child. We do not 
know that the line has ever been drawn, even vaguely, between 
the qualities and acquisitions which are inherited, and those which 
are not inherited ; but the fact that ‘‘an acquired faculty of the 
parent animal is sometimes distinctly transmitted to the progeny 
as a heritage, instinct or innate endowment,”’’ is established beyond 
doubt. When Mr. Buckle published his History, the proofs had 
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not been so fully given to the world ; and his speculations are to 
a great degree vitiated by the assumption that education counts 
for everything, and the innate capacity of a race for nothing. He 
evidently believed that if a thousand Hottentot or Fijian children 
were brought very young to England, educated with the English 
youth, and given in all respects the same opportunities, they 
would upon an average display equal aptitude for civilized life 
with the native Britons. The experiment, has of course, never 
been tried ; but we are warranted in saying that no such result 
would ensue. The discipline and order of a European community 
is owing to centuries of education. The father has learned certain 
lessons of self-restraint, of obedience, of cultivation, so well, that 
the result has become embodied in his nerves and brain, and has 
gone down to his child as a pre-disposition to receive the same 
lessons. The child has begun almost where the parent stopped, 
and bequeaths in turn to its offspring a constitution still further 
modified in the direction of civilized life. We need not dwell on 
this point. The low retreating forehead and immense animal devel- 
opment of the savage, and the fact that the brain of the European 
weighs thirty per cent. more than that of the African, will be argu- 
ments sufficient for our purpose. The appearance of nerve force 
amongst natural forces, is another capital illustration: 

‘**T do not think any who do not acquire—and it takes a hard 
effort to acquire—this notion of a transmitted nerve element will 
ever understand ‘the connective tissue’ of civilization. We have 
here the continuous force which binds age to age, which enables 
each to begin with some improvement on the last, if the last did 
itself improve ; which makes each civilization not a set of detached 
dots, but a line of color, surely enhancing shade by shade. There 
is, by this doctrine a physical cause of improvement from genera- 
tion to generation.’”’ * * * * ‘Moral causes are the first 
here. It is the action of the will that causes the unconscious 
habit ; it is the continual effort of the beginning that creates the 
hoarded energy of the end ; it is the silent toil of the first genera- 
tion that becomes the transmitted aptitude of the next. Here 
physical causes do not create the moral, but moral create the phys- 
ical ; here the beginning is by the higher energy, the conservation 
and propagation only by the lower. But we thus perceive how a 
science of history is possible ; as Mr, Buckle said, ascience to teach 
the laws of tendencies, created by the mind and transmitted by the 
body, which act upon and incline the will of man from age toage.”’ 

Of course the causes we have assigned, the slow action of sur- 
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rounding circumstances upon the constitution of the parents, is not 
enough to account for all the difference between them and their 
child. Extreme variation in any direction is very hard to under- 
stand. Why commonplace parents should have a genius for their 
son, or why, on the ouher Hand, a father and mother normally 
constructed should give birth to a six-fingered child remains for 
the present amystery. Mr. Bagehot assumes the fact of variation 
as one of his data, merely noting that, when the variation has once 
occurred, it is transmitted to offspring. 

We are now ina position to appreciate our author’s theory. 
We may divide the existence of man on the globe, ina rough way, 
into three periods. First came the long epoch indicated by the 
tools and remains discovered lately in such abundance—the stone 
age, the iron age, the bronze age, the age of the flint implements 
and the refuse heaps. Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Tylor have 
collected facts enough to give usa fairly definite idea of the miser- 
able condition of our race during these many centuries—a condi- 
tion now paralleled only by such modern tribes as the Digger 
Indians and the Australians. With this period Mr. Bagehot deals 
only in passing. Then comes his special subject, the time ‘just 
before the dawn of history—coeval with the dawn perhaps it 
would be right to say—for the first historians saw such a state of 
society, though they saw other and more advanced states too; a. 
period of which we have distinct descriptions from eye-witnesses, 
and of which the traces and consequences abound in the oldest 
law.’’ Then emerge historical times, whose annals are used only to 
illustrate and confirm this conjectural account of an age without 
written records. 

Now, what do science and the laws of human nature, as we see 
them in operation around us, teach us as to the condition of our 
race, say ten thousand years before the dawn of history ? 

If there is one illusion which modern research has effectually 
dispelled, it is that of a Golden Age. That tendency which 
seems inevitable and universal among men, and which all the 
force of disciplined reason sometimes fails to counteract, the 
tendency to glorify the past at the expense of the present, is in 
utter contradiction to the facts. Our evidence, though in many 
details imperfect, is sufficient to indicate the broad outlines of 
pre-historic life. We will suppose that the first step has been 
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made, that the distinction of races has been established, that a 
bond unites children of the same mother. We have now, 
taking mankind just at this point, three guides to his condition. 
First, the immense number of facts to be inferred from the relics 
of Ancient Man discovered all over Europe. Sir John Lubbock 
and Mr. Maclennan have given a very full account of them. 
Secondly, the life of savage tribes, now or lately existing, as 
described by travelers and ethnologists. Thirdly, an axiom 
which necessarily results from the competition of early societies ; 
namely, that where an institution or an acquisition, mental or 
physical, would certainly have given its possessors a notable 
advantage in the struggle for life, there the wide-spread existence 
and prosperity of men not possessing this advantage is an almost 
certain proof that it had not yet been attained to by any portion of 
the race. 

‘¢ If one-armed people existed almost everywhere on every conti- 
nent ; if people were found in every intermediate stage, some with 
the mere germ of the second arm, some withthe second arm half 
grown, some with it nearly complete, we should then argue, ‘the 
first race cannot have had two arms, because men have always 
been fighting, and as two arms are a great advantage in fighting, 
one-armed and half-armed people would immediately have been 
killed off the earth ; they never could have attained any numbers. 
A diffused deficiency in a warlike power, is the best attainable 
evidence that the prehistoric men did not possess that power.’’’ 

From these three sources of information we may conclude that 
“prehistoric men were savages without the fixed habits of savages,’’ 
that is, that like savages they had strong passions and weak reason ; 
that, like savages, they preferred short spasms of greedy pleasure 
to mild and equable enjoyment ; that, like savages, they could not 
postpone the present to the future; that, like savages, their 
ingrained sense of morality was, to say the best of it, rudimentary 
and defective ; but that, unlike present savages, they had not com- 
plex customs and singular customs, odd and seemingly inexplica- 
ble rules guiding all human life: and the reasons for these conclu- 
sions as to a race too ancient to leave a history, but not too 
ancient to have left memorials, are briefly these : 


“First, that we cannot imagine a strong reason without attain- 
ments; and, plainly, prehistoric men had not attainments. They 
never would have lost them if they had. It is utterly incredible 
that whole races of men in the most distant parts of the world 
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(capable of counting, for they quickly learn to count) should 
have lost the art of counting, if they had ever possessed it. It is 
incredible that whole races could lose the elements of common 
sense, the elementary knowledge as to things material and things 
mental—the Benjamin Franklin philosophy—if they had ever 
known it. Without some data the reasoning faculties of man can- 
not work. As Lord Bacon said, the mind of man must ‘ work 
upon stuff,’ and in the absence of the common knowledge which 
trains us in the elements of reason as far as we are trained, they 
had no ‘stuff.’ Even therefore if their passions were not abso- 
lutely stronger than ours, relatively they were stronger, for their 
reason was weaker than our reason. Again, it is certain that races 
of men capable of postponing the present to the future (even if 
such races were conceivable without an educated reason) would 
have had so huge an advantage in the struggles of nations that no 
others would have survived them. A single Australian tribe 
(really capable of such a habit, and really practicing it) would 
have conquered all Australia almost as the English have conquered 
it. Wecannot imagine innumerable races to have lost, if they 
had once had it, the most useful of all habits of mind—the habit 
which would most insure their victory in the incessant contests 
which, ever since they began, men have carried on with one 
another and with nature, the habit which in historical times has, 
above any other, received for its possession the victory in those 
contests. Thirdly, we may be sure that the morality of prehis- 
toric man was as imperfect and as rudimentary as his reason. The 
same sort of arguments apply toa self-restraining morality of a high 
type as apply toa settled postponement of the present to the future 
upon grounds recommended by argument. Both are so involved 
in difficult intellectual ideas (and a high morality the most of the 
two) that it is all but impossible to conceive their existence among 
people who could not count more than five—who had no kind of 
writing and reading—who, as it has been roughly said, had ‘no 
pots and no pans’—who could indeed make a fire, but who could 
hardly do anything else—who could hardly command nature any 
further. Exactly also like a shrewd far-sightedness, a sound morality 
on elementary tranactions is far too useful a gift to the human 
race ever to have been thoroughly lost when they had once attained 
it. But innumerable savages have lost all but completely many 
of the moral rules most conducive to tribal welfare. There are 
many savages who can hardly be said to care for human life, who 
have scarcely the family feelings—who are eager to kill all old 
people (their own parents included) as soon as they get old and be- 
come a burden—who have scarcely the sense of truth—who, proba- 
bly from aconstant tradition of terror, wish toconceal everything, 
and would (as observers say) ‘rather lie than not’—whose ideas 
of marriage are so vague and slight that the idea of ‘communal 
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marriage’ (in which all the women of the tribe are common to all 
the men, and them only) has been invented to replace it. Now, if 
we consider how cohesive and how fortifying to human societies are 
the love of truth and the love of parents, and a stable marriage 
tie, how sure such feelings would be to make a tribe which pos- 
sessed them wholly and soon victorious over tribes which were 
destitute of them, we shall begin to comprehend how unlikely it 
is that vast masses of tribes throughout the world should have 
lost all these moral h-lps to conqsuest, not to speak of others. If 
any reasoning is safe as to prehistoric man, the reasoning which 
imputes to him a deficient senseof morals is safe, for all the argu- 
ments suggested by all our late researches converge upon, and 
concur in teaching it.”’ 


So prehistoric religions must have been founded on ‘luck,’’ 
just as savage religions now are, because the superstitious looking- 
out for omens and regulating the conduct by them is an immense 
military disadvantage. The tribe whose courage depended upon 
the flight of birds or eclipses of the sun would evidently have 
little chance in a war with less superstitious enemies. And as all 
the surviving tribes believed in these omens, it is evident that 
those who did not survive believed in them too. 

If, then, prehistoric men were like savages—that is, if they had 
“the character of children, with the passions and strength of 
men’’—what was their great necessity? What was requisite to 
transform these unstable, violent, impulsive animals into the firm, 
self-restrained, reasonable men of civilization ? 

‘‘Law,’’ says Mr. Bagehot, ‘‘ rigid, definite, precise law, is the 
primary want of early mankind—that which they need above 
anything else, that which is requisite before they can gain any- 
thing else. But it is their greatest difficulty, as well as their first 
requisite—the thing most out of their reach, as well as the most 
beneficial to them if they reach it.’’ How the step was made from 
isolation to united action is not clear. Maine suggests that the 
family bond was the first to restrain the undisciplined instincts of 
man. However this may be, there is no doubt that when once 
family relations are fairly established, when once descent is traced 
through the father as well as the mother, and the fasria potestas 
acknowledged, an advantage has been conferred upon this germ 
of a community, which will speedily put the members of it into 
possession of the best land all over the world. Isolated men may 
survive on islands and barren mountains, but the fertile plains 
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will be occupied by families like those of Lot and of Abra- 
ham. The families which are overcome will be made hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. The ancient Jewish records show us 
just such a stage of society. The patriarchal household, with its 
wives and its slaves, subject in all things to the will of the husband 
and father, is the opening chapter of history. But our present 
point is, that a law-making power has been set up—not the power 
of a mere despot, used in caprice or cruelty, but that of the head 
of a household, employed generally to protect his dependents, but 
armed in case of disobedience with the death penalty, and _forti- 
fied by the sanctions of a rude religion. So, as families grew into 
houses, houses into tribes, and tribes into peoples, the bonds of 
authority were continually tightening. A constant and tremen- 
dous struggle was going on between the savage nature inherited 
by man and the strenuous power which had laid its hand upon 
every action of his life. But with each generation the resistance 
to law became weaker. The lesson of self-restraint and obedi- 
ence, painfully learned by the father, was transmitted as an apti- 
tude to the son, whose education, carried a step further, was 
again embodied in the brain and nerves of the grandson. Drii/ is 
Mr. Bagehot’s name for this process—a social drill which has been 
going on century after century, and of which modern nations are 
the latest result. : 

Law and order, then, will ultimately triumph in every large 
community. Though nations may frequently be at war with each 
other, the internal affairs of each State will rest upon a firm basis 
of authority. Stability has been secured ; and now the question 
is. «Will mankind advance or remain stationary ? 

We need not prove that the laws and customs which have so 
bound together the race, are not likely to be wise, just or liberal. 
Wisdom was hardly to be expected from the prehistoric ruler ; 
justice and liberality would be rather a hindrance than a help to 
him. What was necessary was fixity ; an unalterable rule, en- 
forced by the strongest sanctions, and extending over all the 
important concerns of life. Distinction between temporary and 
permanent law, between civil and religious authority, there was 
none. King and priest were one; and the priest-king was 
accounted a deity. Disobedience to him was treason and sacrilege 
combined ; and his commandsextended to the most minute partic- 
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ulars. Dress, ceremony, occupation, caste, rules of inheritance, 
all were regulated by custom. Individual liberty would have 
been only license, a recurrence to the old savage anarchy, most 
dangerous to the hard won discipline of government, A man was 
born into a certain place in the world, and was expected to fill it, 
as his father had filled it before him. The idea of progress was 
utterly unknown. 

In all but a few nations, whose geography was peculiar, this 
stress of customary law has been too rigorous for progress. It hasso 
moulded the minds of the people, that their only. desire is to 
live like their forefathers. China, India, Persia are arrested civili- 
zations. They reached a certain point and then stopped. The 
law which brought them out of anarchy caught them in its net. 
That which has been their blessing is now their curse. 

How, then, did a few European nations escape from the petrify- 
ing influence of custom? The answer lies ina fact whose own 
explanation is not clear. Greece, Rome, and our Teutonic fore- 
fathers inherited from their ancestors a polity, in which the 
supreme power was to some extent divided. Each State had a 
king, a council, and a popular assembly. How this form of gov- 
ernment arose it would not be easy to say; but to it probably 
is due that we have escaped the fate of China. For the division 
of power brought on ‘‘ government by discussion ;’’ affairs of state 
were talked over, reason and common sense were appealed to; 
in other words, the deadliest foes to unreasoning custom were in 
constant activity. Thehabit of discussion is contagious. Men 
who had been thinking for themselves on politics, came also to 
think for themselves on Art, on Science, on Religion. 

There was a certain amount of luck in the preservation of the 
ew States in which this government by discussion existed. They 
were few and small, and existed at the same epoch with powerful 
and despotic empires. But Greece was saved by the stupendous 
mismanagement and folly of the Persian generals; and Rome 
grew up at such a distance from any great kingdom, that before 
she was called on to contend with any Asiatic power, she became 
strong enough to protect herself. Doubtless many small commu- 
nities, in whom freedom was just beginning, were thus trodden 
down by compact autocracies. But Greece and Rome were not 
trodden down. They finally lost their power; but not until the 
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spirit of discussion had been shown to confer an inestimable ad- 
vantage upon the nations who practiced it. The Germans, who 
brought from their forests the same polity, spread over Western 
Europe. To them, and to the descendants of the classic nations, 
is due that spirit of progress which we, who have it, are so apt 
to imagine has been the universal tendency of man, but which 
history shows to be the inheritance of a favored few. 

We have followed only the main current of Mr. Bagehot’s 
thought. His account of the formation of national character, of 
the origin of caste nations, of the use of conflict in the propaga- 
tion of military virtues: all these we are compelled to pass over. 
Yet without these and a thousand corroborating details, we are 
doing great injustice to the author’s argument. The strength of 
that argument is not to be estimated from an insufficient outline. 
Yet we believe that so far as was consistent with our limits, we 
have fairly presented Mr. Bagehot’s theory. That theory seems 
to us logical, convincing and complete; in accordance with the 
best thought of the time, and clearly explaining a multitude of 
facts apparently inconsistent. 

We cannot close the book without feeling how wonderfully 
modern science has changed the outlook from every department 
of human affairs. These facts were assumed undoubtingly by 
every medizval thinker—that the earth was the centre of the solar 
system, and that the solar system was the principal fact of the uni- 
verse ; that this earth was constructed as the abode of man, and 
all its inhabitants created for his service ; that man’s life upon 
the globe had endured less than six thousand years, and would 
soon terminate. These assumptions admirably accorded with the 
current theology, and with the natural pride of the race. Where 
the drama was so tremendous, and the time for its exhibition was 
so short, a deus ex machina was in perfect keeping. When the 
very conception of Law in nature had scarcely been reached, the 
violation of that law excited no surprise. But now the slow pro- 
gress of scientific research has utterly changed our apparent rela- 
tions to the universe. A new heaven is over our head, and anew 
earth under our feet. We see our globe a subordinate member of 
an insignificant system. We see man one animal among many ; 
hardly able at the outset of his career, to cope with the fiercer 
carnivora, and even now the helpless prey of a legion of parasites. 
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We see him, subject to the operation of inevitable laws, and living 
or dying according to his knowledge of the properties of matter. 
We see him through the lapse of interminable centuries, slowly 
progressing in this physical knowledge. In its train come civili- 
zation, comfort and the arts of life. Far behind it follow Govern- 
ment and Religion. The rapidity of their advance depends upon 
the pace of the leader. When slow-footed Science begins to 
run, the motion will be transmitted all along the line; and she 
is moving now so fleetly, that we of this generation may live to 
see the beginning of that mighty Change in our creeds and our 
institutions, the rumor of whose coming is already on the air. 
R. S. H. 


AD THALIARCHUM. 


HORAT, CARM. I. IX. 


You see Soracte’s towering height 
In winter’s garb stands shining ; 
And how the woods beneath the weight 
Of snows are low declining ; 
And how, still at the touch of the magical wand 
Of the spirit of frost, the rivulets stand. 


With faggots blazing on the hearth 
Drive out of doors the biting cold ; 
And, drawing forth with cheery mirth 
The Sabine wine now four years old, 
With copious draughts of the joy-giving bowl 
Let us drown in its richness all cares of the soul. 


Let other things the gods ordain, 
Whose might the elements obey, 
Who calm the storms, the surging main, 
And by whose will’s resistless sway 
The cypress no longer is bowed by the gale, 
And the quivering ash is at rest in the vale. 
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Seek not to know the morrow’s lot, 
But, in the present, count as gain 
Whatever fate has kindly brought ; 
Nor, when a youth, in cold disdain 
Shun, moodily, pleasures of music and dances, 
Nor the girl who invites you with amorous glances, 


Old age will come full soon, amain, 
With hoary locks and aspect stern ; 
But now the Campus’ spreading plain, 
The streets well filled at every turn 
With maidens and youths, who, with low-whispered 
greeting, 
The twilight’s calm hour each a lover is meeting. 


The gleeful laugh that now discloses 

In the dark corner’s welcome shield 
The fair one, who but half opposes 

Her lover’s ardor, and will yield 
The pledge taken off from her arms or her finger, 
Should allure you while young ’mid such pleasures to 

linger. 
J. ANDREws HarkrIs. 








NOTES ON THE USE OF GLAZED TILES FOR MURAL 
DECORATION. 


N art, which dates from a very early period, spreading rapidly 

at times, fluctuating, sometimes almost entirely disused, this 

art of decorating wall surfaces with glazed tiles, again bids fair to 
play no unimportant part in the history of ‘late 19th century ”’ 
art of western Europe, even of America. We feel that a volume— 
no pamphlet either—might easily be written on this subject, full 
of readable, memorable matter ; but its time has not yet come. 
Meanwhile, to us it seems strange that an art of this kind should, 
at any time, have been neglected by a people who had previously 
practiced it. Its cleanliness, the wonderful effects capable of pro- 
duction through its means, and its almost indestructibility are so 
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self-evident that its short-lived popularity when most widely 
spread can only be accounted for by the restless, feverish love of 
change which characterizes the human race. From this last I ex- 
cept the Chinese, with whom polychromy is an essential part of 
architecture ; and it is probably owing to the fact of color being 
with them more essential than form, that the art survives among 
this people so famed for the production of specimens of it. Al- 
though in these notes I intend to avoid mentioning instances, as 
far as possible, I cannot pass by in silence the celebrated Tem- 
ple of Gratitude, at Nankin, built from the designs of the archi- 
tect Hoang-li-tz, at a cost of $3,750,000, the nine stories of 
which (aggregating 236 feet) are cased with tiles in five colors, 
viz., blue, green, white, red and brown. 

It is to their commerce with China that the Persians and Egyp- 
tians owe their first knowledge of wall tiles ; for the Chinese traded 
with these people as far back as the time of the Romans. And 
thus it was that the walls of the most ancient mosques, not only 
of Persia and Egypt, but of India, Syria, Algeria, Arabia and 
Turkey, are adorned with them, either painted or stamped. In 
some of these mosques they cover not only the external and in- 
fernal wall surfaces, but (as at Medina, built 707 A. D.) the 
columns for half their height. They are in all colors, bright 
green, azure and gold predominating, are painted with moresco 
work, and covered with an enamel varnish. So beautiful does 
this render the mosque at Tabreez that James Ferguson tells 
us! ‘* Europe possesses no specimen of ornamentation compara- 
able with this,’’ that ‘‘ even the mosaic painced glass of our cathe- 
drals is a very partial and incomplete ornament compared with 
. the brilliancy of a design pervading the whole building and en- 
tirely carried out in the same style.’’ 

Wherever the Mohammedans carried their arms we find this art 
spreading itself. The Spaniards owe their knowledge of its beau- 
ties to the Moorish conquest. As these Moors were debarred 
from drawing natural objects, the harmonious use of rich and va- 
ried coloring was their chief delight, and in this they have at- 
tained a wonderful excellence. With their expulsion at the close 
of the fifteenth century, after eight centuries of dominion, the 
harmony of their coloring is lost to Spain, and by degrees the 

1 Hist of Archt., vol 2, p. 436. 
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Spaniards are led into a lavish use of figure subjects. And it is to 
this Moorish invasion that Italy, the great nursery of majolica, is 
indebted for its first acquaintance., for Moorish wall-tiles taken 
from Majorca by the crusaders, A. D. 1115, were used to orna- 
ment the walls of Italian churches. Indeed, some of them, prin- 
cipally in the form of round plates, may yet be seen encrusting 
the walls of San Michele, Pavia, and San Sisto and Sta Apollonica, 
Pisa. Thus introduced, their manufacture soon became popular 
At first the colors claimed attention, the patterns being confined 
to arabesques, but by degrees we find this giving way to armorial 
bearings and flowers, these to busts and thence’to groups of figures, 
Of figure drawing, however, we find little worthy of notice until 
the latter part of the 16th century, when Duke Guidobaldo IL. 
bought all the available collections of Raffaelle’s drawing for the 
use of his painters: we must, however reluctantly, omit the subse- 
quent history of Italian majolica, it being somewhat too lengthy 
for our attention at present. It is well known that Italy 
supplied western Europe with wall-tiles during the 16th century. 
Of those that were used in France during that period but few 
were of home manufacture. Very remarkable are the Dutch delft 
tiles, and justly celebrated for their clear perfection of line, color 
and glaze. 

They were highly esteemed by the English and Germans who 
used them to line fireplaces, dairies, etc. The subjects are prin- 
pally landscape and figure, the latter being chiefly chosen from 
the Hebrew sacred writings, several tiles usually composing each 
subject. 

During the eighteenth century the slabs of porcelain painted by 
the French, known as ‘“‘ plaques’’ assumed considerable import- 
ance. ‘Three of these, presented by Louis XV. to the king of Den- 
mark in 1768, were estimated at 2.350 livres. One of these, now 
in the Sevres Museum, measures 35 inches by 16. Their princi- 
pal use was the decoration of furniture, carriages, etc. 

It is to Augustus Welby Pugin that the manufacture of wall- 
tiles in England owes its rise, it being at his suggestion that Mr. 
Herbert Minton, of Stoke-upon-Trent, first produced them. 
Since then the demand has increased and the number of English 
manufacturers multiplied. At the Paris exhibition of 1867, the 
French exhibited remarkably fine ‘‘ plaques’’ Renaissance in de- 
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sign in which the forms were expressed by remarkably pure and 
decided lines. 

In their Gothic work the French were far behind, their designs 
consisting of compositions produced from a few figures with a 
great deal of diaper background and spiky canopy. But in 
medizval work coupled with Greek drawing the English excelled, 
and in richly colored glazes they have distanced all competitors. 
And Sir Digby Wyatt, reporting on miscellaneous painting in the 
International Exhibition of 1871, states ‘‘ that, while in point of 
beauty of design, our ceramic miscellaneous painting stands quite 
upon a level with that of any other people, ancient or modern, the 
technical excellence, the exactness, even color and prospect of 
durability and impermeability of our products fairly place us at 
the head of contemporary manufacture ; and not of contemporary 
manufacture only, but of every variety of such manufacture as 
time, the avenger and destroyer, has left us any trace of.’’ 

For internal wall decoration, art tiles are now much used in 
English cities. Also for chimney pieces, and to a slight extent 
for external pilasters. Plain white glazed tiles are largely em- 
ployed in London for lining the interior of courts, stairways and 
passages, where light is a disideratum. 

The reasons influencing their adoption are: They are cleanly, 
they reflect light, they throw off water, and they are almost in- 
destructible. 


What magnificent effects might be produced by covering the 
external walls of buildings with them. All the walls might be of 
asimple uniform pattern, with the string-courses, window and door 
heads, and jambs filled in, and followed around with another and 
darker pattern ; thus producing a style of ornamentation which 
every rain-fall cleans. It would be especially adaptable to con- 
crete building now so common in France. When a damp climate 
and poor bricks have to be considered, glazed tiles might be much 
more economical than stucco, which, is so perishable a material. 


For description of manufacture we have no space, although 
Majolica presents very considerable temptations. We will merely 
close by hoping that a decorative material capable of permanent 
polychromatic ornamentation upon which designs may be 
sketched rapidly or carefully—as best suits the artist—with the 
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greatest ease, and then permanently fixed by firing, cannot fail 
to recommend itself to the people of this continent. 

One thing the majority of Americans require to learn, viz.: that 
the individuality of hand-work is impossible of imitation by any 
perfection of manufacture. Even in patterns, when repetition is 
required, the slightest variation in the minor details gives a life 
and variety which machine-work fails to confer. 

The editor of the London Buslding News will pardon us for 
making a long extract from the number for May 16th, of this 
year. It brings this monograph quite down to date, and gives us 
facts which are of interest and value to us. 

‘*We have extended the use of tiles to a variety of pur- 
poses never dreamt of by our forefathers—purposes as varied 
nearly as are the patterns of the tiles themselves. The existence 
of so many large firms as those of Minton, Hollins, and Co.; 
Maw and Co.; Simpson and Son; Moore; Malkin, Edge and 
Co.; Minton Taylor, W. Godwin, and others, is a proof of the 
very great demand there is for them. Besides church and other 
pavements, for which plain and encaustic tiles have been in gen- 
eral use for the last thirty years, glazed and enameled tiles are 
brought into service for lining baths and lavatories, dairies, shops, 
offices, larders, stables, entrance halls, yard passages, and areas, 
for reflecting light ; majolica tiles for the walls or dados of libra- 
ries, smoking-rooms, entrance-halls, and staircases ; also for fire- 
places, flower-boxes, for inlaying with cabinet and iron-work, such 
as sideboards and fenders, and for church mural decoration, as 
reredoses, sediliz, arches, niches, pilasters, friezes, panels in walls 
and pulpits, string-courses, memorial tablets, etc. And as the 
latest and most important development in this direction, we have 
hand-painted or art tiles, which also are now being applied to most 
of the above purposes, and, indeed, to all kinds of mural decora- 
tion, ecclesiastical and domestic, with the greatest success. In 
each of the forms of decoration enumerated the process is widely 
different. The commonest tiles, those used for closets and the like, 
are simply printed in the same manner as an ordinary piece of 
crockery ware. In encaustic or figured tiles, having the ornament 
inlaid in the pattern, a mould is made from a design on paper, 
and the different-colored clays poured into the mould. For 
majolica a metal mould is employed, but instead of the clays 
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being poured in as in the former case, the title is painted in enamel 
colors, the raised ornament, as well as the ground-work of the pat- 
tern, being very elaborately colored and richly glazed. In the 
new art tiles, however, the figure or subject, whatever it may be, 
is painted directly on the prepared tile or slab by the artist. The 
material employed for painting on being the same as that of the 
tiles used for pavements, and the colors being, as in the case of 
the other tiles, burnt in at a high fire, the permanency of the 
whole is guaranteed. But as they are subjected to the action of 
heat alone, after coming from the artist, they possess a freshness 
of character and an artistic feeling difficult of attainment in pro- 
ductions wherein a mechanical after-process is involved. It is 
further claimed for art tile decoration that it is as durable as stone, 
is not affected by atmospheric influences, and is therefore well 
suited for both exteriors and interiors. Designs of every descrip- 
tion appear to be applicable to it, from a simple diaper to an 
elaborate composition of figures. We recently saw a number of 
beautiful specimens in all colors and styles of ornament, at the 
establishments of Messrs. Minton and Co., Simpson and Sons, and 
R. Minton Taylor. The first-named firm show in their extenstve 
collection a set of clever and artistic studies of animals on tiles, 
about g in. by g in., the work, we believe, of Mr. Simpson, a young 
Staffordshire painter ; as well as slabs for chimney, jambs or panels, 
having thereon the favorite stork, admirably executed by another 
artist. In glazed tiles, this firm, it may be mentioned, has 
recently fitted up a remarkably fine dado in the smoking-room of 
the Carlton Club. Dados of plaster, brick or wood, are alike ob- 
jectionable, because they invariably become defaced and disfigured 
with footmarks, scratches, and damp, whereas the other does not, to 
any appeciable extent. Messrs. Simpson, who have made a special 
feature of art-tile decoration, exhibit numerous attractive subjects, 
in single tiles and panels, of birds, animals, foliage and flowers, 
many of them of a richness and artistic expression rivalling that 
of oil-painting, while among Mr. Taylor’s varied specimens may 
be noted several panels containing female figures designed and 
painted by Mr. H. Marks, the well-known artist, and also capital 
representations of the signs of the zodiac, AZsop’s Fables, ayd the 
familiar nursery rhyme of ‘‘Jack and Gill.’’ It is becoming 
generally known that there is no description of decoration so 
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suitable for the substantial adornment of the north, south, and east 
walls of churches. Many important works of this nature have 
already been carried out by these firms and others. The subjects 
introduced over the altar-table, etc., consist of emblems of the 
apostles and saints, symbols of the crucifixion, sacred monograms, 
the Ten Commandments, texts, inscriptions, and monumental 
tablets. In most of the works thus executed, which we have seen, 
the jointing is scarcely apparent, so carefully are the tiles fitted 
together. Designs, however, can be executed with a mosaic 
arrangement of joints, as in stained glass, by which the regular 
square reticulations may be avoided. The squares are made of all 
sizes, from 4 in. by 4 in. up to 12 in. by 12 in., but those most 
commonly used are 6 in. by 6 in. and 8 in. by 8 in. The new art 
has, we understand, found a warm patron in Sir Gilbert Scott. 
This form of decoration is found to be quite as effective as, while 
much more durable than, oil-painting; and if it cannot compare 
in brilliancy with glass-painting or mosaic, it has the advantage of 
being less costly. The price of art-tiling varies from seven-and- 
six-pence per foot for ordinary ornamental work, to about two 
guineas for rich ornamented figure work. This latter price is 
about the same as stained glass, and one-half the price of mosaic. 
In practically applying the art of decoration, there has been a 
long-felt want of some method of surface decoration, combining 
the qualities of artistic expression and durability, adapted to with- 
stand the atmospheric changes of the climate of this country and 
the deteriorating influence of the smoke of our large towns. 
There seems to be a very general opinion among architects that 
these conditions appear to be fulfilled by the new art-tiles. 
Hence the large measure of favor they are attaining.”’ 
WALTER Ross BILLINGs. 





Literature and Dogma. 


LITERATURE AND DOGMA.! 


Now, into the originals of faith, 

Yours, mine, Miranda’s, no inquiry here. 

Of faith as apprehended by mankind, 

The causes, were they caught and catalogued, 
Would too distract, too desperately foil 

Inquirer. How may analyst reduce 

Quantities to exact their opposites, 

Value to Zero, then bring Zero back 

To value of supreme predominance ? 

How substitute thing meant for thing expressed ? 
Detect the wire-thread in the fluffy silk 

Men call their rope, their real compulsive power ? 
Suppose effected such anatomy 

And demonstration made of what belief 

Has moved believer—were the consequence 
Reward at all? Would each man straight deduce 
From proved reality of cause, effect 
Conformable? believe and unbelieve 

According as your true thus disengaged 

From all his heap of False—called reason first ? 
No ; hand once used‘to hold on soft, thick twist, 
Cannot now grope its way by wire alone. 

So Browning writes in his last poem, with half a glance, one 
might suppose, at Matthew Arnold’s last book, then coming oue 
by chapters in the Cornhill Magazine. The great dramatic poet 
declines the task asan impossible one, when he is asked to analyze 
a man’s faith into the two elements that compose it—the prin- 
ciples and convictions that are rightly felt necessary to his spiritual 
existence and growth, and those inferences and opinions which 
every one is liable to confound with the former. Browning has 
looked so deeply into human nature, has found the subject so com- 
plex and perplexing, hassuch a keen sense of the delicacy of the 
question, that he gives it up as insoluble. He would not dare to 








1 Literature and Dogma: An Essay toward a better Apprehension of the 
Bible, By Matthew Arnold, D.C, L., etc. Pp.316. Boston: J. R, Osgood 
&Co. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
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take up the series of beliefs that exist inthe mind of an Italian of 
the lowest class, for instance, and say, ‘‘ This is a wholesome 
grasp of eternal truth, and exerts a healthy influence on the man’s 
life and character; but that other is mere vacuous superstition and 
dead inanity. Some anatomists who havestudied very closely the 
complexities of the human frame, tell us that if we knew how 
dangerous the operation of walking is, we would hardly dare to 
walk. A hesitation born of equally extensive knowledge, seems 
to inspire Browning in the passage we have quoted. 

But the problem which Browning declines is that which Arnold 
attempts. Nor is he the first in modern times that has attempted 
it ; only his methods and his tests are his own. A large part of 
the writings of the late Prof. F. D. Maurice are taken up with 
exactly the same problem—how shall we distinguish between what 
was vital and essential conviction in men’s beliefs, and what was 
mere opinion and hearsay? The same is true of the best writers of 
Mr. Maurice’s school—Rev. T. Hancock, George McDonald and 
others. Indeed, the wide-spread study of the history of opinion 
and belief that has grown up within the last twenty years, has 
made this sort of analysis a necessity to any one who is not con- 
tent to pursue the study in a mechanical and unfruitful way, who is 
really anxious to find what vital bond unites the apparently con- 
tradictory parts of the same system—what logical necessity led to 
new developments in the disciples from which the master would 
have shrunk. 

Mr. Arnold takes up for his study the Protestant Bible, believ- 
ing that it is a main-stay and prop of public and private virtue. 
He is aghast at the laxity of principle that threatens modern 
society ; he looks to a new interest in the old book—a broad, 
popular and unprofessional interest—as one of the most hopeful 
instruments of reform. But the Bible has not had fair play inthe 
hands of its expositors ; they have interpreted it as dogma, as if 
it were a Koran, in which every word were of equal and vital 
emphasis. Therefore the spirit of the age, the Zetfgeist, is bidding 
good-bye to the Bible. Negative expositors, like Colenso—as 
hard and dogmatic in their way as the orthodox in theirs—are busy 
furnishing the Zedtgeis¢with excuses forso doing. A third schoolof 
exposition, one that shall show men which of the old book’s words 
are emphatic and which are merely of temporal import, which 
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represent the spirit, and which only the letter, has become a ne- 
cessity ; and culture is its watchward and Matthew Arnold is its 
prophet. Those who have made themselves acquainted with the 
best that is known and has been said in the world, will come to this 
task with a power of insight and discrimination that is wanting in 
ordinary men, notably wanting in all but a few of the recognized 
custodians and interpreters of the Bible. 

From the method we pass to some of the results, and most 
readers, we think, will feel that Mr. Arnold does indeed 


** Reduce 
Quantities to exact their opposites, 
Value to zero,’’ 


and only a few will discern in him the power to 


‘*then bring zero back 
To value of supreme predominance.’’ 


The emphatic Old Testament word in his view is righteousness. 

The book ‘is filled with the word and the thought 

people ever felt so strongly as the Hebrew people that con- 
duct is three-fourths of our life, and its largest concern ; no people 
ever felt so strongly that succeeding, going right, hitting the 
mark in this great concern, was the way of peace, the highest pos- 
sible satisfaction.’’ But while this is so ‘‘ the Living God’’ isnot 
in Mr. Arnold’s view one of the emphatic Hebrew phrases. There 
is, indeed, an element in the phrase which is emphatic—‘‘ the 
not ourselves,’’ to which ‘‘ the very great part in righteousness 
belongs.”’ ‘* The Hebrews named that power, out of themselves, 
which pressed upon their spirit: Zhe Eternal They meant 
the eternal righteous, who loveth righteousness. They had dwelt 
upon the thought of conduct and right and wrong, till the ot 
ourselves, which is in us and around us, became tothem adorable, 
eminently and altogether as a power which makes for righteous- 
ness, which makes for it unchangeably and eternally, and is there- 
fore called: Zhe Eternal.’ This is the pith of the excellency of 
the Old Testament, and not of it alone. The New Testament 
only repeats that same principle, repeats it in an age when men 
had ceased to remember that the promises were made to righteous- 
ness, and ascribed them to the literal seed of Abraham. Jesus of 
Nazareth cast aside the accretion of false tradition, proclaimed that 
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the promise to Abraham’s seed meant to those who did the works 
of Abraham. But he possessed a moral insight and a skill in 
teaching that far surpassed that of the prophets, while it did not 
prevent his teaching from being as grossly misconstrued as that of 
the old prophets had been, by traditions and additions of a 
non-ethical sort. 

This is but a brief and meager summing up of the positive part 
of the book, but it contains, we think, all the essential points. We 
cannot think the result at all satisfactory. To reduce the Bible 
to the refined and spiritual stoicism of an Epictetus is hardly the 
way to commend it to to our philistinish century. It at least 
provokes the questions, Why did Epictetus accomplishs nothing ? 
Why did this distorted, unphilosophic Christianity of Tertullian, 
Origen, and their contemporaries carry the day? Certainly 
Epictetus was a better representative of the teaching of Isaiah and 
of Christ than they were, if Mr. Arnold has understood the Bible. 
But he took no hold on men’s consciences; he changed no lives 
from worse to better; they actually did and their successors do. 

Nor again can we regard Mr. Arnold as true to the pledge that 
he gives of using culture simply as the instrument of an inductive 
study of the Bible. He everywhere gives us the impression that 
he has come to the study of the record with a whole back-burden 
of preconceived ideas of what the Bible ought tobe, and must be. 
How else could he have eliminated the Hebrew expression, ‘‘The 
Lord liveth,’’ as unimportant ? for his analysis into two elements 
is a realelimination of the essential life of the phrase. ‘‘ But,” 
says Mr. Arnold, ‘‘ the element of personality and life cannot be 
the important one here, for it is a mere hypothesis incapable of 
verification. An hypothesis cannot have been at any time the 
living and actuating conviction of the Hebrew people.’’ In that 
given reason is the deepest ground of his difference from the the- 
ology of the wkole Bible. The Old and the New Testament both 
continually assume and repeatedly assert the possibility of a man’s 
attaining to a knowledge of God as actual and real, though not 
as complete and exhaustive, as that which he possesses of his friend. 
They do not confine that possibility to extraordinary theophanies, 
visions of the night, and prophetic ecstasy. They speak of it as 
possible to men of the humblest and meanest powers of mind. Our 
Paleyites and Mansellites teach, indeed, the direct contrary of all 
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this, but they cannot explain away the saying, ‘‘ This is life eter- 
nal, that they may know Thee, the only true God.’’ Nor will 
they ever account for the hold that such mystical writers as a Kem- 
pis and Guyon have over those who have been trained in a 
school the most different. 

Mr. Froude shall explain what we mean, by his parallel between 
Luther and Erasmus: ‘‘ You will mistake me if you think I repre- 
sent Erasmus as a man without conscience, or belief in God and 
goodness. But in Luther that belief was a certainty ; in Erasmus 
it was only a high probability, and the difference between the two 
is not merely great, it is infinite. In Luther it wasthe root; in 
Erasmus it was the flower. In Luther it was the first principle of 
life; in Erasmus it was an influence which might be taken away, 
and yet leave the world a very tolerable and habitable place 
Erasmus considered that for the vulgar a lie might be as good as 
the truth, and often better. A lie ascertained tobealie, to Luther 
was deadly poison, a poison to him and a poison to all who 
meddled with it.’’ 

Of these two men, it was Erasmus that represented, in the six- 
teenth century, the spirit in which and the methods by which Mr. 
Arnold would play physician to the spiritual sickness of the nine- 
teenth. Which did the most toadvance the cause which he himself 
has at heart ? We are at no loss for an answer ; he gave it a year 
ago in the Academy, in reviewing a work by M. Renan, in which 
the refined Frenchman declared that he ratherenjoyed than found 
fault with the existence of brilliant dissoluteness in Paris. Will 
Mr. Arnold tell us, if culture is to do so much for us, why this, 
the most illustrious of its representatives in France—a man per- 
sonally of blameless life, a man profoundly conversant with the 
writings of the Old and New Testaments, a man therefore excep- 
tionally likely to be aroused to moral earnestness in the way in 
which Mr. Arnold hopes to see us all aroused—could make a 
declaration so utterly out of harmony with the whole spirit of the 
Hebrew literature? Was it not a surrender of the whole case, 
“in re Culture vs. Dogma,’’ when Mr. Arnold held up Luther 
(with some specified exceptions to his opinions, to be sure), as an 
honored and honorable contrast to Renan. 

But if culture and literature be not the panaceas of our century’s 
Spiritual diseases, have we no other alternative than dogma? 
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Must we then either give up. the Bible as an insoluble riddle or 
accept it in the lump as a Koran, a bundle of divine decrees 
hurled at our heads with the injunction, ‘‘Believe or be 
damned ?’’ Is there no means by which we can enter into a real 
sympathy with the old prophets, put ourselves in their places, see 
with their eyes, and enter into those living convictions which 
purified and ennobled their lives? On Mr. Arnold’s theory of the 
Zeitgeist, its influence and authority, we believe that there is not 
any such. Those men spoke then in the sense of their own 
Zeitgeist; we must think and speak in the sense of ours. Theirs 
has no rights as against ours, none whatever. The meanest and 
most grovelling nineteenth century tendency and notion can rightly 
resent your appeal to that past or to any past as an anachronism— 
can perk and pride itself upon the far superior wisdom of a more 
enlightened age, can justly sneer at your mere antiquarian dilet- 
tanteism, and insist that the past has no practical significance. 
We believe that the Bible, rightly understood, does point out, 
while it does not pretend to furnish, a more excellent way. We 
believe that all who have entered into the spirit of the book have 
made that discovery. ‘‘ To elevate,’’ says Jean Paul, ‘‘ adove the 
spirit of the age, must be regarded as the end of education. 
From the fore world a Spirit speaks an ancient language to us, which 
we should not understand if it were not born within us. It is the 
Spirit of eternity, which judges and overlooks every spirit of time.”’ 
But those who dissent most from both the methods and the 
results of this book have reason to rejoice in the great advance 
which both it and his other recent works show upon his earlier 
writings. Twenty years ago Matthew Arnold was a pagan fatal- 
ist, finding no spiritual pabulum or stimulus outside the Greek 
tragedians—evincing not the smallest interest in or affection for 
the body of Hebrew literature, which has long been the tradi- 
tional guide of his country in personal and social ethics. To-day 
he is writing books to commend that literature to the affection 
and confidence of his countrymen, holding it up as an artistic 
model worthy of earnest attention, an ethical discipline worthy 
of enthusiastic adoption. If the new proselyte, Arnobius-like, 
shows sometimes that he fails to quite catch the import of his new 
teacher’s words, if he seems to have forgotten the modesty that 
becomes the disciple, and sent Saul of Tarsus for years into Ara- 
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bia to study the faith before he undertook the work of its apostle, 
still may we not cry as did the old Hebrews of another of the 
name: ‘‘ Is Saul also among the prophets ?’’ 











NEW BOOKS. 


CurisTiAN Etuics. By Dr. Adolph Wutke, late Professor of 
Theology at Halle ; translated from the German, by John P. 
Lacroix. Two vols. New York: Nelson & Philipps. 

In the later history of German philosophy, Ethicsand their 
treatment on a scientific basis have come into very great promi- 
nence. Earlier writers, especially De Wette and his master 
Schleiermacher, did give the subject a very large measure of atten- 
tion, and contributed very able and notable works to it, asdid the 
old supernaturalists, Steeudlin, Ammon, etc. But since the break- 
ing up of the Hegelians after the appearance of Strauss’s Leben 
Jesu in 1834, the subject may be said to have risen to a place of 
primary importance in public opinion. All the really productive 
minds of the post-Hegelian era—the school of Schopenhauer excep- 
ted—have produced elaborate works that show they regard it as 
achief branch of philosophy. The younger Fichte, K. P. Fischer, 
Wirth and Chalybzeus may be regarded as the chief of these later 
philosophers of Ethics, while Rothe, Schmid and Martensen have 
approached the subject with equal ability from the theological 
side. 

To this latter class belongs Dr. A. Wutke’s Handbuch d. Christ 
lichen Sitterlehre, published in 1861, and again in a second edition 
in 1864. He belongs to the pronouncedly Lutheran party inside 
the united Church of Prussia; the study of Christian theology, 
and of the general history of religions was the great work of his 
life. His object in his Handbuch, was to put Christian Ethics 
on a thoroughly churchly and biblical basis, and to free it as far 
as possible from any mere philosophical drift and prejudice that 
it had received at the hands of others. 

Not that he ignores all the historic sources for the knowledge of 
the subject that lies outside the canon, the symbolical books and 
the theologians. After giving a short sketch of his own concep- 
tion of the whole subject, and a criticism of other views 
(Schleiermacher, Rothe, etc.), he proceeds to givea full and very 
careful History of Ethics, which occupies nearly the whole of the 
first volume, and notices in succession every type of national 
thought, and every school of philosophy in their bearing on the 
subject. Although he avowedly criticises all from his own stand- 
point, yet he gives with German care and thoroughness a clear 
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and copious statement of the views of every school, and the book 
is therefore valuable to the mere student of the history of philoso- 
phy, especially to one who has no access to the rich German litera- 
ture of the subject. Dr. Wutke has done most of this historical 
discussion, we understand him to say, at first hand, or hasavailed 
himself of the light incidentally thrown upon the subject by his- 
torians of other types of thought. He has no opinion of the 
labors of previous German historians of Ethics: Stzeudlin, Mar- 
heinecke, De Wette. He has also no acquaintance with those 
who have written in other modern languages. The French 
treatises have of merit by Denis, Matter and others ; English litera- 
ture boasts of a Mackintosh, a Whewell, a Blakey, a Leckey and a 
Maurice. The History of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy by 
the last is a work of unique merit, in spite of some peculiarities 
of method that give it the appearance of being unscientific. We 
know no other book that so fully refutes the charge that philoso- 
phy achieved no net gain for humanity in any or in all of its 
ages of development. 

The second volume is occupied with specific discussion of pure 
ethics and here, of course the author’s peculiarities of theological 
position and method come out more fully. It covers, however, 
only one of the three great divisions into which the author divides 
the subject, the other two being the ethics of man’s apostasy and 
his restoration. We can hardly make out from the translator’s 
preface whether or not he intendsto present these in a subsequent 
volume, or rests satisfied with the present two volumes as forming 
a complete whole in themselves, as indeed they do; perhaps the 
other twotopics are treatedin a manner too distinctively Lutheran 
to suit an official Methodist publishing house, but we hope not. 
We can trace the Lutheran drift in many parts of this second 
volume, such as the emphasis laid on the personal unity of soul 
and body as together constituting the man, the middle ground 
taken in regard to the relation of the divine efficiency and human 
freedom, etc. As regards the two great parties into which mor- 
alists are divided, Wutke is with the one side and not against the 
other. He is an intuitionalist, but lays great stress on the em- 
pirical element ; he is not an eudaimonist, but he sees truth in 
eudaimonism. His object is to set forth Christianity as furnishing 
a higher middle ground for the union of opposite views. He shows 
that Pascal’s saying is true in ethics, that ‘in Jesus Christ all 
contradictions are reconciled.’’ He belongs in many points to the 
severest school of ethics ; he presses the Christian ideal of the 
sanctity of the family relationships to the utmost. He entirely 
ignores Paul’s interpretation of Christ’s doctrine of divorce, and 
takes the latter in the boldest and most literal sense. 


The translator lacks experience, we think, in rendering Ger- 
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man into English, and very often the readgr will be obliged to 
retranslate his involved metaphysical English. But that is the 
better side to err on, and the work forms a real addition to our 
philosophical and theological literature. 


THE CoLviILLeE Famity. By Frank E. Smedley. Philadelphia: 

T. B. Peterson & Bro. Pp. 139. Paper, 50 cts. 

In the works of Frank E. Smedley, we are told by a criticism 
in the London Quarterly (?) given on the title page, ‘‘ there is 
none of the elaborate penny-a-lining of Dickens or of the outré 
situations of Michael Angelo Titmarsh’’ (Thackeray—save the 
mark—) ‘** * but a narrative that wins from its easy truthful- 
ness, etc., etc.’’ And with this introduction we are ushered into 
the Colville Family, consisting of, first, a ‘‘gentleman’’ as to 
whom we are assured that in rags he would have looked equally 
such, with a caim forehead, mild eye and thoughtful mouth, mak- 
ing it plain to the feeblest intelligence that he is the father of the 
family ; the mother’s expression is chastened and pensive ‘‘ as of 
one who has lived and loved * * * until the pure soul’’ (of 
course this is well meant, but what bathos it is) “within has 
stamped its impress upon it, etc.”’ Next comes the: daughter, 
with coquettish eyes and dimpled chin, who is ‘‘ nice rather.’’ 
‘‘There, you’ve seen enough; you'll be falling in love with her 
directly.’’, The man who is superior to the elaborate penny-a- 
lining of Dickens as well as the outré situations of Thackeray 
must, of course, be right, and we do not know a minx when we 
see her, and we will not therefore say more than that this young 
person is not to us prepossessing thus far. A tall, graceful boy 
with pale, finely-chiselled features and classically-shaped head, 
distinguished from his father by ‘‘the proud curl of the short 
upper lip’? completes the domestic circle. 

This’ is the first chapter, showing the family photographically. 
In the second, less the gentleman whose appearance depended so 
little upon his costume, who has died in the interval, we have the 
bereaved party in full activity, and in the elaborately easy and 
familiar conversation which ensues, we find for the first time a 
touch of the natural vivacity of ‘‘ Frank Fairleigh’’ and ‘‘ Lewis 
Arundel.”’ 

‘You know, Hugh’’ (we entirely forgot Hugh; he is a curly- 
pated urchin, nine years old, with ringing laughter, merry 
pranks, and a great deal else), repeated Mrs. Colville in surprise. 
‘* Come from under the table and tell me.”’ 

‘‘But, mamma, I’m a wolf, and just going to eat up Emily.”’ 

‘Not now, dear,’’ was the calm reply, as if a daughter, more 
or less devoured by wild beasts, was of little moment to that 
unanxious mother.”’ 
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In the third chapter the young person, who is ‘‘nice rather,’ 
is attacked by a higltwayman and rescued by a tall, agile figure, 
which springs to her side, knocks down the ruffian, upon whose 
breast he places his foot, turns to the frightened girls, and, lifting 
his hat courteously, thereby revealing his dark, chestnut curls, 
endeavors to calm their fears. He turns out to be the Rev. 
Ernest Carrington, and as Punch a few years ago interdicted, 
among other literary offenses, the name Parker being again applied 
to housekeepers, so let us here enter a probably useless protest 
against a certain kind of young clergyman being called ‘‘ Ernest.”’ 
It is an innocent name. Most of us have friends who possess it, 
and we resent the attempt to stamp it with an association which 
all tastes may not find agreeable. 

The fourth chapter opens the plot of the book, is melodramatic, 
and of its kind well enough. 

In the fifth chapter we have a fast school-boy, who talks slang, 
and very good fun he is, too; then a good deal of school-life, 
which, in the days before Tom Brown, could have passed muster 
very well. There is the bully, the bad boy who is worthy of bet- 
ter things, the little boy who is tempted, and the good boy, who 
takes the little boy’s licking, etc., etc. 

After this the plot begins again, and here we will stop, through 
sheer fatigue. Those who wish to follow the fortunes of the Col- 
ville Family can read the book for themselves. We shall only 
ask the question of its publishers why stuff like this is given in 
good, clear type, the pages of a wide margin and the general get- 
up excellent, while a work of a certain decided merit like ‘‘ Lewis 
Arundel’”’ is so badly printed as to be almost unreadable. Another 
odd feature in the publications of the Messrs. Peterson is, that 
they never bear a date. 


MONOGRAPHS, PERSONAL AND SociaLt. By Lord Houghton. 
New York: Holt & Williams, 1873. Pp. 328. 


These are very pleasant sketches of men and women in society 
by one who has lived long and well and wisely. Lord Houghton 
shows, however, the reticence of the Englishman of society in 
leaving so much unsaid that might well be added to his bright 
and pleasing pictures of old friends and new acquaintances. One 
fault, or rather one characteristic, of the book that we take it 
belongs to the author, too, is the apparent want of distinction in 
the importance of his subjects. If they were noted, whether for 
good or bad qualities, for some intellectual achievement, for some 
great future, or for some misfortune, it is enough to recommend 
them to his acquaintance. The mere list of names of the friends 
whose merits and deeds are so pleasantly recorded in this volume 
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may serve to show how general were Lord Houghton’s likes and 
how catholic his tastes. Suleiman Pasha, Humboldt, Wiseman, 
Landor, the Berrys, Lady Ashburton, Sydney Smith and Heine 
represent as many different phases of life as there are names, and 
yet with each and all Lord Houghton had quite acquaintance 
enough to justify his perpetuating his knowledge of them. There 
is not much that is new, of course, as to these persons, whose 
lives have almost, without exception, been told at much greater 
length by professed biographers, and yet what we here see is life- 
like and pleasant, serving to put a cheery light among and around 
all those who are gladdened in their intercourse with this cheery, 
friendly, sympathetic Englishman. His own verses, in the days 
when he was ‘‘ Monckton Milnes,’’ were never very strong, and 
his power of versification has not grown with his years, nor is his 
gift of translation very fairly shown in his attempts to English 
Heine, the almost untranslatable. We prefer an essay from 
another hand of his Donna Clara. 


LEs EXPLORATIONS GEOLOGIQUEs, & 1’Ouest des Etats Unis par 
Ch. de la Vallée Poussin, Professeur ala Faculté des Sciences de 
l’Université Catholique de Louvain. Extrait de la Revue 
Catholique. Louvain: Peeters, 1873. Pp. 82. 


This pamphlet gives a very fair resumé of the scientific work 
done by the various surveying expeditions sent out to the far West 
by the Government of the United States. It furnishes a clear 
statement of the results of Haydon’s expeditions, and praises in 
almost too strong terms the work done by the men of science who 
worked out the various special branches of investigation entrusted 
to them. The names of Leidy, Cope, Newberry, Lesquereux are 
all familiar to the author, and are made so both by an intimate 
acquaintance with the proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, and with their share of the official reports. His zeal 
and orthodox faith are not a little strengthened by finding strong 
analogies in the work of our American geologists and that of his 
continental colleagues—Heer, Unger, Lecoy and others of the 
men of science, not the less useful because their names and work 
are not yet as far and as widely known as those of the great lead- 
ers in the new schools of natural history. M. Poussin finds great 
merit in the part taken by the Government in the scientific sur- 
veys and expeditions, and follows in his sketch of their reports 
the plan so well executed by Petermann, in his Mtthetlungen, in 
giving the last results and additional discoveries in our geographi- 
cal knowledge. The recognition by foreign men of science of 
the labors thus carried on by our own, in the employment of our, 
own government, cannot but act favorably in securing a stil 
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larger use of the growing scientific population which each new 
expedition trains and fits for new tasks. 


STE. BEUVE: SOUVENIRS ET INDISCRETIONS, Paris, 1872. 

It is not without a comfortable feeling of self-satisfaction that 
we find that bad book-making is not peculiar to ourselves, mean- 
ing by ‘‘ ourselves’? English and Americans, but it occasionally 
occurs in that country where, proverbially, things are managed 
much better than elsewhere. And it is strange, certainly, that in 
a volume of three hundred and fifty pages, whose subject is no 
less promising a one than the great French critic, there should be 
such an inconceivable lack of interest as we encounter inthis the 
solitary answer to the question which reading men have been asking 
for the last four years, ‘‘ Who was Sainte Beuve ?’’ Not the poet, 
for such in acomparatively imperfect way he was ; not the author 
of the Causeries de Lundi. But the man; what was his private 
history, his life before he became famous? What is the true ac- 
count of his political career? What were the real facts of the 
case ? How far was he a recreant to his antecedents in accepting 
the favors of the Emperor? Was he a true moderate, vilified by 
the demagogues whose extreme teachings he refused to follow, or 
was he, as they said, a skillful trimmer? And soon with endless 
other inquiries which we, who are far away from his sphere, are 
naturally making, and which we would look to such a book as 
the one before us for satisfaction. What we get isthis: First an 
autobiography, like most of the kind. The writer does not 
possess the rare shamelessness of a Rousseau, or the artless candor 
of Franklin, who tells, if we remember rightly, all the particulars of 
a trouncing he got froma fellow-printer for trying to seduce the lat- 
ter’s mistress, especially entrusted to his protection. Moreover, to 
goon with ourcatalogue, this most uninteresting narrative is repeated 
three times with slight variations of expression, and tells almost noth- 
ing. Ste. Beuve, it seems, was born at Boulogne in 1804, and distin- 
guished himself at school by his Latin attainments. At fourteen he 
went to college in Paris, and took a prize for an historical essay. 
After leaving college he studied medicine, but abandoning this 
very soon he began his literary career at the age of twenty by writ- 
ing for the G/ode, a newspaper founded in 1823 by Du Bois, with 
whom Ste. Beuve fought the inevitable Parisian editor’s duel. 

When only twenty-three he had the honor of seeing an article 
of his commended by Goethe. It was one which he had written 
on the ‘* Odes et Ballades’’ of Hugo, and which was the means 
of introducing him to the latter. 

From 1829 to 1831 he wrote for the Rezwe de Paris, his Por- 
traits Littegaires, and from 1832 to 1839 he published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes a continuation of these, together with 
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Portraits de Femmes—the same which drew upon him the taunt 
that no one could know so much about women unless he were 
half a woman himself—/Portraits Contemporains—and Derniers 
Portraits. At various times during the period antecedent to 1848 
his orignal, or if we may so call them, non-critical, writings, ap- 
peared—the Poesies, Volupte, etc. In 1841 he was nominated a 
member of the Academy, in Casimir Delavigne’s place, and was re- 
ceived by Victor Hugo, the then president. In 1849 he began 
in the Constitutionne/, and continued in the Moniteur, the Cau- 
series de Lundi. The contributions to the Moniteur, the organ 
of the Emperor, seem to have been Ste. Beuve’s first connection 
with Napoleon, and were probably partly the reason of his being 
hissed off the stage when he attempted a course of lectures on 
Latin poetry at the College of France, of which he had been ap- 
pointed professor In 1861 he left the A/oniteur to return to the 
Constitutionnel. But on the other hand we remember that in 1865 
Napoleon made him a senator. He would now have scarcely es- 
caped alive from a second series of lectures. Indeed, he found 
his new honor not much more comfortable than the old ones, for 
fifty pages of these memoirs of Ste. Beuve are given over to the 
details of a petty bit of scandalous persecution which was in- 
tended to silence his voice in the debate in the Senate on the law 
regulating the liberty of the press. The substance of it all is that 
M. Ste. Beuve, with no religion of any kind whatsoever, gave a 
simple dinner on the roth of April, 1868, which happened to be 
on Good Friday, a day of not more faint historical interest either 
to the host or his guests. Gossip, however, seized hold of the 
harmless entertainment, compared it to the Debauche de Russy, 
accused M. Ste. Beuve of insulting the religious feeling of a large 
portion of his countrymen, of being an atheist, etc. ‘The truth 
was that Ste. Beuve, putting aside all questions as to the soundness 
of his opinions, was in nowise to be blamed, for he did nothing, 
as far as we can tell, to make himself conspicuous by this affair. 
One of those invited accepts in these terms : 

“ Mon cher maitre. Although my religious principles compel me to fast on 
Friday, yet I should be delighted to dine with you, if yuu will but serve up the 
wit of a cardinal, the courage of M. L., Dupaulon’s charity, the eloquence of 
Charles Dupin, Marshal Canrobert’s genius, the chastity of Senator ‘ 
and in a word all that there is most impalpable in the world,” etc. 

Following the monograph on Ste. Beuve’s unfortunate dinner, 
we have an article called his ‘‘ Last Year,’’ which is interesting 
in showing quite clearly that when, in 1869, he joined the staff of 
the Zemps, thus in agreat measure cutting loose from the govern- 
ment, he had begun to see that the time had come when it was 
impossible for a man of any independence to do otherwise than 
unite himself with the Liberals. ‘That he found his course a hard 
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one is very plain, especially when it was a matter of being civil to 
M. Rouher, or appeasing the wrath of the Princess Mathilde. An 
extremely unpleasant pathological description of M. Ste. Beuve’s 
last illness and the autopsy, his will and an account of his 
funeral conclude the book. He was buried without ceremonies in 
the Mont Parnasse, by the side of his mother, and it is gratifying 
to learn that Mme. Sand, who was present, was honored with a 
veritable ovation, so that she could scarcely get into her carriage. 
This economical method of. combining a funeral and a general 
reception is a happy discovery of the Liberal French mind. Last 
summer M. Hugo, on asimilar occasion, was so enthusiastically 
greeted by his admirers that his deceased friend seems to have 
been quite lost sight of. 

M. Troubat, the author of these memoirs, tells us that Ste. Beuve 
never was a Republican, at least not as a partisan, and that when 
the condition of* affairs from 1848-51 was at an end he was glad 
to submit himself to any stable government. To give his own 
words: ‘* We needed a ‘wall.’ We had nothing against which 
to rest. France was a prey to royalists, to intriguers of all sorts,’’ 
(and here, says M. Troubat, he cited examples by name) “to 
conspirators of every party. The National Assembly of 1848 let 
itself be dismembered in the person of Proudhon,’’ etc., etc. 
Again; ‘*I am nota‘ Bonapartist.’ It is not through fetishism 
or enthusiasm that I place myself in that party. It is through 
common sense. He gained his place by a universal suffrage. 
We must have a strong and stable government.”’ 

Adding an extract from a passage in which M. Troubat, with much 
skill and boldness, thus met the most ordinary attack on his patron, 
we havedone. ‘‘No one,”’ he says, speaking of Ste. Beuve, ‘‘accuses 
him of self-abasement. ‘ Complaisances,’ ‘ rhetorical amenities’ 
can be pointed out, it is true, but though we may not share 
his opinion, we cannot say, according to the common expression, 
that he ‘prostituted’ his talent By force of circumstance 
a partisan of an absolute government, he was personally the most 
liberal of men, indeed of men of letters.’’ 


Lewis ARUNDEL. By Frank E. Smedley. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. Pp. 288. Paper. Price, $1.00. 


Lewis Arundel is far from being a new book, and is well enough 
known to call for but a slight notice. It is clever, vivacious, interest- 
ing, melodramatic, high-flown, perfectly healthy in its tone, but 
with, perhaps, too much of occasional sentimental piety. It is so 
full of life and vigor, and so genuine, that none need be ashamed of 
liking it, though it would not stand criticism, and though of much 
of it endless fun might be made—a thing we do not propose 
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undertaking, for the book has a warm corner in our heart, and we 
shall do no more than wish good speed to the new edition. 
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